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TSS WesSstiINGaOUsSsE ATE ShAae co.. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE p 
Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake, 


The “AUTOMATIO” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is {nstantaneous; it can be operated from any 
train, if desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fall, it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against Loss from PATENT suppe) 
on the apparatus sold them. FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. a * 
~ 


tic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for Ln r cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form 
ae coreues oF keothenten and is sold ata very low § smn The saving in accidents, flat w ls, brakeman’ ‘s Wages, and the increaaed speed possible with perf 


safety, repay the cost of its application within a very sho . 
tC The Westinghouse Automatic Brake 4 ia now in use on 20,000 engines and 195,000 cars. This includes 95,000 freight cars. Orders have been received for 45,000 of the improved” 
quick action Drakes since December, 188 ae 
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ELLIOT FROG & SWITCH CO., 0 ee ee 
lof | THB W. $8, TYLBR WIRE WORKS CO, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double Crimped Ming Ci N 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. " 
Office Railings, nea Guards and Wire Work of y 
description. - as 
FRASER & ALMERS, Agen Chicago, N ork, 
Denver,, Beit te © City and r nates Peng Mextoo.” “y 





Split Switches. 


Automatic Switch Stands. 


Bat. 





SPRING RAIL FROGS. 


Wrougnt Iron Head Chairs, Rall Braces, Bridie Bods and every description of 


Railroad road Iron Work. EP" Catalogue and other information turns ned 798 OLMSTED & TUTTLE C0., ig 


3,000 in Use on 100 Railroads since March 1, ’88. MANUFACTURERS OF 3 
The. Most Economical, Safe and Wiping and Packing | 4 


Durable. Guard in Existence. W ASTE 


7 hy ; Continuous Ballasted Track, 3 

| fpr j Satisfaction G anteed DEALERS IN ; 

AAT ds dd dddddalee\t Un 7 All Kinds Mill W as : 
e/a \ an of te,9 
Hi didak 8 ia A. W. WRIGHT, Prest. J. T. HALL, Manager. 


T.-M. FISH, Secretary CHICOPEE, - - MASSACHUSETTS: 
THE NATIONAL SURFACE.GUARD CO. BETHLEHEM 


"BRAKE SHOES STEEL RAI 


HIC WESTERN STATES \ GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


CONGDON BRAKE SHOE CO. 
40 and 42 Wall Street, 


CHICAGOILI 
OHIO “> EASTERN STATES. ~ NEW YC 
ISS-MEEHAN SHOES Y ere icielel may elas . "  _Eetablished 1831. 
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RAMAPO IRON WORKS RAMAPO WHEEL’-FOY Cd WASHBURN & MORN MFC. 0, q 


RAMAPO N.Y 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


Rails of any Weight or Section Desired 
Carried in Stock. 

















"FRANK J. HECKER, President. ©. L. FREER,.Vice President and Treasurer. 
Our Specialties: 


PHN IN SULAR CAR CO., Barbed Wire, Steel Wire Hay Be 


Ties, Wire Rope and Cable. 


DETROIT, MICH. ‘nglciuiealoes'al 
IRON, STEEL AND COPPER WIRE for all surposeiail 


Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. | send tor price 1st, citoulars and descriptive pamphiett:: ’ 


CHICAGO OFFICE and WAREHOUSE, 
Capacity, 30 Cars per day. Litnekane ee 


THE MURPHY VARNISHES. WINNE & JACKMAN, 
Distinct Grades eepecially adapted for 228.Lake St, -.  - Chicago, Ills) 
Railway Cars, Carriages, Pianos, Fine Furniture, Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. | Generat Western agents Tool Steel. 
MURPHY & COMPANY, 22d & Dearborn Sts., Chicago, Hows, Baown & Co, 


Vewark. N. J.. New York, CLEVELAND, St. Louis, pasa Ry ike Spring Steel. | 
i OT See Cn : Guivd these’ & now Fire Box Stee } 


sto CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, CHICAGO, Manufacturers of Co., LimirEeD. j 
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For Exterior and Interior Decoration. Descriptive Circulars on application. 
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SIMESON., 


RGAL ESTATE BROKER, 


Room 1 & 2, 
Heath Block, 
Spokane Falls, VW ash. 


P. O. Address, 
Lock Box 1374. 


. NB 


Nothing but legitimate Values ever pass 
through our Office. 














SPOKANE FALLS, 


"WA AkepabdedsalN Gre el - 


Isaak iki hikakinihieakikokkaks a ka 


We confidently invite you to come to Spokane Falls 








FIRST---Because it has grown from a population of 500 in 1880 to 25,000 in 1890. 


SECOND--Because it is the great railroad center of the Pacific Northwest, having nine lines in operation, two 
of which are transcontinental, with the absolute certainty of a third (The Great Northern) being added this year. 


THIRD-Because it is the exchange and trade center of six great mining districts whose total output this year 
will reach $10,000,000,00. 


FOURTH--Because it is the exchange and trade center of the most productive wheat and farming country in 
the world. 


FIFTH-—-Because it is adjacent to and intimately connected with the finest White Pine, Yellow Pine and Cedar 
timber districts between Puget Sound and the State of Michigan. 


SIXTH-—-Because it has a water power whose minimum capacity is 30,000 horse power, that cold weather or 
floods never effect, and that is now being utalized for motive power and manufacturing purposes by two companies 
having a combined capital of $1,750,000.00. 


SEVENTH--It is the metropolis and trade center of Eastern Washington, which is two-thirds of the entire State, 
of Eastern Oregon, of Northern Idaho and Southern British Columbia, a territory at least 150,000 square miles in 
extent, in which there was constructed last year more miles of railroad than in any other section of the American 
continent, and in which over 700 miles of new road will be constructed this year. 


EIGHTH--Because you would here have the opportunity of investing in the real estate or industrial or manu- 
facturing enterprises, or of identifying yourself in some way with a young city whose future greatness is assured. 


NINTH--Because you would here be at the central and distributing center of a rich and growing country, into 
which thousands of new people are coming which throbs with the springtime of numberless enterprises, and in which 
scores of new cities are being founded on the lines of railroad that are being exteded in every direction. 


Are these not nine good and sufficient reasons? 
Again we say, Come to Spokane Falls. 
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a. EOD Lee S&S: G., 
Real Estate and Financial Agents, 
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MLARGUEBRITE. 


“Flowers are stars that in Earth’s firmament do shine.” 
Nay, do not look askance; 

I do not steal this pearl of thought— 

For, sure, resetting is not theft— 

But simply place it humbly mid my work, 

That it may catch reflected lustre from the gem. 


O my sweet flower-star! long years 

My life has waited, spite of fears, 

That I might miss thee in the tangled skein 

Of human lives, where oft we seek in vain 

For that one thread that, twisted with our own, 
Will make a cord that shall stretch on forever, 
Through time and death, into the vast unknown, 
Too strong for Fate or gods to fray or sever, 
The filament of immortal, changeless love. 


I knew thee, my beloved, at first sight, 

For I had loved thee always, though the light 
Of my white star with heart gold bright 

Was felt, not seen, before that night. 

My blood stood still an instant, then fled fast, 
Back through rejoicing veins, to where my heart 
Listened, expectant.—She hath come at last, 
Thy love, the starry flower set apart 

By Fate to fill thy soul with perfumed light. 


And, then, upon my life a great joy fell, 

As through it rang the tender, rythmic swell 

Of that grand symphony that, tuning every key 
In our twin souls to true, immortal harmony, 
Rolls on for aye, the wordless song of perfect love, 
Of love that knew not birth, nor shall know death, 
Of love I’ll breathe so long as I have breath, 

Of love that fell, like lightning from above 

Upon my blood, and taught me all the bliss 

That lies in the swift rapture of a kiss 

Upon the red, curved lips of my life’s love. 


Ah! sweet, ’twas long days after ere upon my breast 

I held thee fast, my thirsty mouth close pressed 

To drink the warm breath from those lips of thine 

That made my soul reel, drunk with love’s keen wine. 
My soul? Dear star, my soul lay fast asleep 

Until thy voice and touch waked it to life; 

Then, as it rose from out that slumber deep, 

It flew to wed thy soul—my soul’s soul-wife. 


A pearl, dear, is the meaning of thy name 

(O pearl of womankind thou wast well named, 
For thy clear spirit’s sheen is like the flame 

Of lustrous white for which thy gem is famed.) 
Ah! thou art of heaven and earth and sea, 
Star, flower and pearl, and more than all to me; 
Light to my life and to my soul perfume, 

Gem of my heart, life, music, beauty, bloom. 
How shall I set thee—O my pearl!—in gold? 
Nay, love, not so; the setting is too“cold: 

So, I will set thee, dear, in the warmiglow 

Of my strong heart—blood drops encircling snow, 








I love thee! love thee! love thee! only thee, my sweet; 
And thou hast kissed upon my soul, in fadeless scars, 
The flower that bears thy name, my Marguerite, 
The gold heart of a sunbeam, rayed with stars. 

W.E. P. FRENCH, 
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MY DAKOTA FARM AND SCHOOL-MA’AM. 


BY FLORA PIKE GATES. 

Yes, it is just ten years since 1 came from Ohio 
Father had a good farm back there but didn’t make 
money enough, and went into the patent churn busi- 
ness. He gave a mortgage on the farm to pay for 
the patent and manufacturing the churns, and the 
whole thing turned out a failure, as the farmers’ 
wives found the churns too heavy to work well and 
concluded that they were no better than the old- 
fashioned dasher. 

Father found himself in a bad fix as he had neglected 
his summer crops, and there was no way to get 
through the winter without more debt. He was blue 
and down-hearted as he always is when things go 
wrong, but mother always rises to the occasion,—the 
worse a thing looks, the higher she rises. ‘‘I hate to 
leave the old place,” she said, ‘*but I hate debt 
worse and so I move that we sell the farm, pay what 
we owe, and go West and get a home where land is 
cheap.” 

“Go West! That’s the idea! Bully for you, ma,” 
shouted Ben, my youngest brother. 

This plan suited me, and so, altogether, we over- 
came father’s doubts and the thing was settled. 

The first of April found father and myself under 
the cover of a prairie schooner bound for Dakota. 

We travelled a hundred miles beyond the last rail- 
road station and finally reached the Red River Valley, 
where we found a level plain with no hills as far as 
our eyes could see. The grass grew, tall and rank 
andthe soil wasrich and dark. We reckoned we 
had struck a bonanza for crops and haven’t changed 
our minds to this day. 

Westaked outa claim, built shanties to shelter our- 
selves and the horses, and put in the spring breaking 
land. 

Mother and Ben came in July and things got more 
home-like, but we had a hard winter—the toughest 
one I ever passed or ever want to. 

The next year we raised a good crop of wheat and 
bought some stock and the third year we were able 
to builda new house and begin to live comfortably. 

That summer I was twenty-one years old and took 
a claim three miles from home, that had been left 
vacant because the land was low and cut up by a 
winding creek. AsI was after a stock-farm, this 
piece just suited me. I built my shack and broke 
forty acres for grain, staying on the place most of the 
summer. 

In the fall I moved home, as Ben was going East 
for the winter. 

The settlement had grown considerably by this 
time, so we decided to have aschool and sent East for 
a full-fledged school-ma’am. 

Mother agreed to board her and she came in on the 
stage one cool October evening and was put down at 
our house with her baggage. 

I staid outside till after dark and then went in to 
go through the dreaded introduction. I didn’t see 
anything to scare me much. 

She was a quiet little thing and didn’t seem to be 
laughing at her surroundings or notice much about 
my awkward hands and feet. 

After supper I got up courage enough totalk a 
little and found out that she was used to cold winters 
and country life, having been born and brought up on 
a farm in Wisconsin. 

This took the scare out of me. I concluded that if 
she wasn’t a city girl, i needn’t be afraid of her. I 
was a rough looking fellow when I didn’t dress up, 
but I soon began to brush up my clothes and try and 
remember the rules of grammar so as to appear as 
well as possible. 1 wasn’t going to have that girl 
carried round by the other fellows in the district, if I 
could help myself. 

Every one liked Sue Wilson. The children would 
come to meet her half a mile through the snow and 
she always found the school-house warm and the 
floor swept. 

I never knew mother to think so much of any girl 
before. She toldme she knew that Sue Wilson was 





a good housekeeper and added, that she hoped I 
would fall in love with some sensible girl instead of 
one who could do nothing but dance and giggle. 

I toldher I wasn’t ready to fall in love with any 
girl just yet, but all the same I kept thinking more of 
the school-ma’am every day and I wondered if she 
would see what warm feelings were coming to life 
down in the corners of my heart. 

When the teacher first came, she talked about tak- 
ing aclaim and asked many questions about good 
soil and the land laws; but asthe days grew colder 
and the prairies were all one white stretch of snow, 
with the winds bringing stinging blasts down from 
the north pole, I noticed she didn’t say quite so much 
about living off on a claim by herself. 

We had a good deal going on that winter—spelling 
schools, lyceums, dancing parties, revival meetings 
and soforth. I took Sue wherever she wanted to go, 
but I prefered to spend the evening at home and play 
checkers with her off in one corner of the room while 
father dozed in his easy-chair and mother was knit- 
ting or reading her story paper. I grew bold enough 
after a while to say a few soft things during the 
game, but my only answer was a pair of blushing 
cheeks and a confusion in her playing that made 
the game turn out a draw. I must confess I usually 
got beaten. 

I began to think it might be safe to ask an impor- 
tant question, when something happened to call me 
away from home. 

The elevator twenty milesaway where we stored our 
wheat had been partly burned aud I had to go and 
help fix it up. 

I told Sue not to forget me and that if I was gone 
long I would write to her. She said it would be lone- 
some while I was away, andit wasn’t so much the 
words as a look in the blue eyes that led me to steal 
a kiss in the hall before I rode away that frosty 
morning. 

It took three weeks to rebuild the elevator and then 
I went to the Fargo land office to contest a claim 
lying next to mine which had been abandoned about 
six months before by Frank Carter, the man who had 
entered it. 

When I got there I found that papers for contest- 
ing the land had been made two days before my 
arrival by a man named Phillip Brown from Wiscon- 
sin, who had heard of the claim through a friend of 
Carter’s. 

I needed that land badly to finish my farm and had 
counted on jumping it. I was disappointed and pro- 
voked with myself that I had let that fellow get ahead 
of me, and I began to havea spite against him that 
was not just the right kind of feeling to have toward 
a future neighbor. 

As I drew near home, I forgot my troubles and put 
my thoughts on Sue, wondering how she would greet 
me. I had written to her but got no answer. 

When I went in the folks were at supper. They 
had not been expecting me and my place was filled 
by a stranger, a dapper looking fellow that I had 
never seen before. 

Mother spoke up in her company accent, ‘‘ This is 
my son Jacob, Mr. Brown.” 

I gave a short bow and a look that meant tosay, 
‘*What in thunder are you here for.” 

Sue nodded coldly and gave her smiles to that fel- 
low Brown by her side. 

Heseemed about thirty years old, thin, with dark 
hair and eyes and white hands that I knew were not 
used to farm work. 

I asked mother abouthim after supper. She smiled 
in a queer way and said that he came from the same 
place Sue did, and had come out to visit and take 
some land. 

I went out to dothe chores in nohappy state of 
mind, for I concluded at once that that tender-foot 
had come out here in the cold winter for some other 
purpose than to jump that tree claim, and what could 
the motive be unless it was to court Sue Wilson. 

Likely as not they were engaged already and I 
blamed myself for thinking that sucha fellowas I 
was could suit her, or that she would marry a poor 





farmer. But she had seemed to like me and I could 
not believe she was a flirt. 

When we got through the chores, I was going to 
sit down in the kitchen, but mother says ‘‘What under 
the sun makes you look so sour? Go along into the 
sitting room and talk tothe company.” Ididn’t care 
about Sue’s thinking I was sitting out there mourning 
because she had another fellow, so I went in. 

I didn’t see anything to make me feel better. In fact 
I felt agood deal worse, for there they were playing 
checkers in the corner of the room where Sue and I 
had spent so many pleasant evenings. 

Mr. Brown asked me if I thought we should have 
a cold night. : 

I said I guessed it would be cold enough for com- 
fort. Then they went on playing and I pretended to 
read. 

I gathered from their talk that they had often 
played checkers before and they mentioned persons 
they both knew, and places where they had been to- 
gether, and he called her Sue, and she called him 
Phil, and I sat there and called myself a darned fool. 

After a while I got sick of their talk and started to 
bed. As I went by them I caught sight of a new ring 
on Sue’s hand a pretty ring with a ruby stone and 
pearls around it. ’ 

I felt kind of chilly all over with a whirling in my 
head. I heard them laughing as I went up-stairs 
and reckoned of course that they were laughing at me. 
Then [ got mad; my blood just boiled; I never was 
so angry in my life. I opened my pocket-book and 
took out a package done up in tissue paper. It con- 
tained the bestring I could find in Fargo. I opened 
my window and threw it as far as I could in the snow. 

It was plain that Sue had thought me only a green 
country fellow and had been flirting withme. I 
couldn’t tell whether I hated her or not, but I knew I 
hated Philip Brown. I detested the thought and sight 
of him. He had taken my claim and my girl and I 
vowed I would get even with him in some way. 

The next morning I got up early, ate breakfast be- 
fore the rest, packed up a bundle of clothes and 
things to eat and started for my claim. 

It was a cloudy morning and looked like snow. 
Mother thought I had better not start out but I 
wouldn’t be kept at home. I would rather face the 
worse storm on the prairies than stay in the house 
with that pair. 

I told mother like as not I shouldn’t be back for a 
week if the ham and coffee held out that long. 

The road past my claim was not used much in the 
winter and hard to travel. I reached the shanty 
about noon, built a fire, got some dinner and then 
swept out and made the bed. I had lived alone 
so much that I could keep house pretty well and I 
always would have things comfortable. It snowed 
hard all the afternoon and the wind kept rising. I 
concluded if it kept on long at that rate we should 
have a blizzard, so I went out and got a good supply 
of wood into the shack. 

I went to bed early and laid awake a long time 
thinking over my troubles. I cursed my luck and 
vowed that I hated the whole woman-kind. They 
were all frauds and nothing under heaven should 
ever get me to fall in love again. 

The wind howled all night and in the morning the 
snow was flying about in blinding clouds and I could 
not, see six feet from my window. I was very lonely 
and felt that I had been a coward to run away from 
home. 

Father was home and could never get to the barn 
to work in this weather. I had some young stock of 
my own that needed good care and I felt desperate 
enough to make the attempt to get home even though 
I knew I was likely to perish before I reached there. 

lrigged myself as warmly as I could and wound a 
big scarf around my head, leaving only my eyes un- 
covered. Then 1 started out. I was back to the 
worst of the storm, but the air seemed full of sharp 
pieces of ice that blinded my eyes and chilled me all 
over. 

The prairie was covered with weeds, but where the 
road ran they had been cut down. So by keeping 
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along in the open space between the tall weeds, I 
knew I was in the road. This was my only guide. 

After going about two miles I was nearly tired out. 
I sank down twice in the drifted snow and thought I 
would give a good deal to lie and rest a while; but 
this sleepy feeling was a bad sign, and I struggled 
against it. 

I must have been about a mile from home when I 
heard some one calling. I could plainly hear the 
words, ‘“‘Help! Help! Hallo!” 

I knew some fellow was lost in the storm and freez- 
ing. I did not dare to leave the path, but called as 
loud as I could, ‘‘Who are you? Come this way to 
the road!’ I called twice and the second time came 
areply, ‘Iam Phillip Brown. I can’t find my way. 
I’m lost, I’m dying! For God’s sake come and help 
me!” 

Here, then, I was called to give aid to the man I 
hated the worst. 

Shame be it that my first thought was to let him 
alone, and I turned my face and took some steps for- 
ward; but I had never left any one to suffer before 
and my conscience was such a burden that I 
stopped to think. If I left the road, ten chances 
to one I should be lost myself, and even if I found 
him we might not be able to get back to the road 
again. 

Why should I risk my life for his? 

Should 1 save him to see him happy with Sue 
on the land I wanted, and myself left out in the 
cold? Here was the revenge I had longed for. 

I was starting on again, when all of a sudden 
I thought of a frozen man that had been found 
out on the prairie and had been brought to our 
house. It was two years before, but I remem- 
bered him well. The white face and stiffened 
limbs came before me and gave me a thrill of 
horror. 

Would they find Brown’s body and bring it in? 

I thought just how he would look! 

Could I bear the awful sight? How would I 
feel to think I had done nothing to save him, and 
would I ever be able to get his dying cries out of 
my ears? 

My hateful feelings were all gone now. 

The sight of that frozen face had taken them 
away. 

I called to him to keep still and 1 would try and 
get to him. I pulled a ball of twine out of my 
pocket and tied the end around a large bunch of 
weeds. ‘Then I took the ball in my hand and let 
it unwind as I walked. 

I stopped every few steps and called, then went 
toward the place where I heard the answer. 

He was not so far off as I expected, but was so 
worn out fighting the storm that he was as weak 
as a child. 

I saw I couldn’t waste any time if I got him 
home alive, so I took his arm and following back 
by the twine, half led and half dragged him to the 
road. 

I had braced up for a while on excitement, but now 
my hands and feet were getting numb and my head 
felt dizzy. 

I told him we were not over a mile from home and 
must work to save our lives. 

We struggled on a few rods and then he fell down 
and could not raise himself. 

“Goon! Goon!’ he said. ‘*Don’t stay with me to 
freeze to death! But break the news to sister Sue as 
gently as you can. Dear Sue! How good she has 
been to me!” 

‘Sister Sue!” I said, and dropped his arm and 
faced him. ‘Is Susan Wilson your sister?” ‘Yes,” 
_hé answered, ‘‘my half-sister. We had the same 
_ Mother. She is in heaven now and I trust I shall 
soon be with her.” 

_ “Not much you won’t,” I said; ‘‘not if I can help 
it. You shall soon see your sister again, and I shall 
' seé her too.” 

I raised him on my back and set my face toward 
* home. © Somehow I had got new strength in my limbs, 
““gnd'the fury of the storm and the weight of the man 





seemed nothing. I got on half a mile pretty well, 
then I got weak again. Once I fell and lay a minute 
but soon got up and started on. Brown begged me 
more than once to leave him, but I couldn’t think of it. 

We finally sntered a lane leading to the barn. I 
thought if I could only reach that, I might make 
them hear me at the house if I had no strength to get 
there. 

AsI slowly groped my way through the freezing 
clouds of snow, I heard voices, and eagerly looking 
forward saw close at hand the forms of father and 
neighbor Smith. 

I felt a great joy in being safe and then a weak 
feeling came over me and I felt as if I was sinking 
through the ground. P 

I suppose I fainted. The next thing I knew I was 
on the lounge in the sitting-room wrapped up in 
blankets. 

I heard mother’s voice off in her bed-room, but 
some one else was near me. 

I felt a soft hand on my forehead and saw blue 
eyes looking into mine. 























No matter what she replied, I don’t just remember, 
but I was well satisfied. 

In the spring, Sue finished her ‘school and went 
home for the summer. 

Phil returned to his position in the store ‘and gave 
up the idea of being a farmer. 

I worked hard and managed to harvest a full crop 
and get my house in comfortable shape. Then I 
went East for my wife. Among the wedding pres- 
ents was a paper signed by brother Phil, giving us 
the right to his tree claim. 

We have been married seven years now. 

Next year we prove upon the land and it will be 
deeded to Sue. She is very proud of her real estate 
and always thinks the crops are a little finer on that 
piece than any where else. 

She invests the money from her crop as she likes, 
and I believe, has a notion of running a creamery 
next summer. If you want a wife with a good head 
for business, get a school-ma’am; and if you want a 
farm that will raise the best crops on earth, get one 
in the Red River Valley. Look at that meadow of 





‘““THE FURY OF THE STORM AND THE WEIGHT OF THE MAN SEEMED NOTHING.” 


A low voice whispered in my ear, ‘Oh, Jacob, are 
you better? Don’t die! Oh, forgive me for teasing 
you.” 

I couldn’t speak just then but I smiled and man- 
aged to get her hand and kissed it. The next thing 
I knew, two soft lips were pressed to mine and tears 
were falling on my face. 

I was as happy a man as ever lived. 

As soon as I could get strength to talk, I pointed 
to her new ring and said, ‘‘That isa fine ring your 
brother gave you, but there’s one handsomer than that 
out under the snow that: you might have had.” 

She blushed and said ‘Perhaps you can find it 
when the snow is gone.” 

Thus encouraged I exclaimed, ‘*You shall have one 
before that time, Sue, if you will accept me with‘it.” 

‘*You better not talk so much,” she said, “‘if you 
want to get well enough to travel to Fargo after a 
ring.” 

“T can’t keep still yet,” I answered. ‘Just tell 
me that you love me and will be my wife, Sue, and 
I will try and get well as fast as I can.” 





Hungarian grass yonder, three feet tall and thick as 
it can stand. There’s no country for farmers like 
Dakota, not a country. 

An O11 Sprine.—A Missoula paper says: Jack 
Graham, a cattleman from Tobacco Plains, is in 
Missoula. He was interviewed by a reporter re- 
garding the reported discoveries of oil in that sec- 
tion of the British possessions and in the northern 
part of Missoula County. Mr. Graham claims that 
just across the line near a branch of? the Flathead 
River there is a running spring of rich petroleum. 
He says the oil is of good quality and exists in great 
abundance. He also claims that in various parts of 
the country along the Flathead in Missoula County 
oil can be found in such quantities as to give cause 
for the belief that it could be found in immense 
quantities. He says it is only a matter of a few 
years until the Flathead country will supply the en- 
tire State of Montana with coal and oil. Mr. Graham 
is en route to his old home in Virginia where he will 
spend the winter months. 
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THE PROGRESS OF MAN. 





Hard was the lot of our fathers, the men of the early 
world, 
Beast-like, scratching the earth for a niggardly dole of 
her fruit; 
Wedged in the clefts of the hills, in the hollows of tree 
trunks curled, 
Groping in glooms of the cave, starving on berry and 
root. 


Shelterless, weaponless, weak, a haggard and wandering 
brood, ° 
Seared by the brand of the sun, by the whirlwind scat- 
tered and tossed, 
Buried in drifts of the snow, whelmed by the rivers in 
flood, 
Flayed by the scourge of the storm, scarred by the dag- 
ger of frost. 


A wretched and barbarous race, unskilled, at the mercy 


of all, 
In haste to escape from its foes to the hiding place of 
the dead; 
Hunted of hunger and lean, whose life was a piteous 
craw! 


From the dark of the womb tothe dark of the grave 
through the shadow of dread! 


But we! we are cunning and strong, we have made all 
wisdom our own; 
We have mastered all arts, we have tools and raiment 
and roof overhead; 
We laugh at the shriek of the winds, we dance on the 
brute overthrown, 
With his skin we have clothed us about, with his flesh 
we have filled us and fed. 


Our fathers, the cowering men of the caves, were the 
cave bear's prey; 
They fled him, we seek him; the snows with his blood, 
not ours, shall be dyed; 
We follow his tracks through the drift, ha! ha! we spear 
him and siay. 
We feast on the fat of his ribs; we comfort our loins 
with his hide. 


O marvellous progress of man! Orace of unspeakable 
craft! 
O strikers of fire from the heart of the rock ina for- 
tunate hour! 
Who have fitted the sharpened flint to the wonderful 
pine-wood haft: 
In the day of our weakness and want, who dreamt of 
the day of our power? 
H. D. TRAILL. 


Five Ways to Cure a Cold. 


1. Bathe the feet in hot water and drink a pint of 
hot lemonade. Then sponge with salt water and re- 
main in a warm room. 

2. Bathe the face in a very hot water every five 
minutes for an hour. 

3. Snuff up the nostrils hot salt water every three 
hours, 

4. Inhale ammonia or menthol. 

5. Take four hours’ active exercise in the open air. 

The Medical News, which recommends the above, 
says that summer colds are the worst of all colds 
oftentimes, as it is then very difficult to protect one’s 
self properly. A ten-grain dose of quinine will 
usually break up a cold in the beginning. Anything 
that will set the blood actively in circulation will do 
it, whether it be drugs or the use of a bucksaw. 


The Two Sexes. 


Philosophie notes about them by a Kansas editor: 
Men do not love the women so much as they love to 
have the women love them. 

When you have found a poor girl who is said to be 
pretty you have found a really pretty girl. 

Women are most sensible when among women, and 
men are most sensible when among men. 

Some women are never pleasant to their husbands 
except when there is some other woman around. 








The man with the greatest joy, and the man with 
the heaviest sorrow, are the men who say the least. 

The man never renews his youth but once: a 
woman renews hers every time she puts on a new 
dress. 

The corset is a friend to all; the fat wear it to 
make them look thin, and the thin wear it to make 
them look fat. 

Times are changing to such an extent that it will 
only be a few years until parents will be sent to bed 
for talking back. 





Don’t be Envious. 
You will make more out of the success of others 


‘than out of their misfortunes. Speak well of every- 


body. Stab no man in the back. Bea honey bee 
rather than a spider; be a dove rather than a buzzard. 
Surely this world is large enough for you and all 
your rivals. God has given you a work todo. Go 
ahead and do it. Mind your own business. In all 








of Dantzig, in luxurious apartments, was visited by a 
plain friend, and to keep his friend from jealousy 
the Duke said: ‘‘You can have all I have if you will 
stand twenty paces off and let me shoot at you 100 
times.” ‘No, no,” said his friend. ‘‘Well,” said the 
Duke, ‘‘to gain all my honors I faced on the battle- 
field more than a thousand gunshots fired not more 
than ten paces off.” A minister of small congrega- 
tion complained to a minister of large congregation 
about the sparseness of his attendance. ‘‘Ah,” said 
the one of large audience, ‘‘my son, you will find in 
the day of judgment that you had quite enough peo- 
ple for whom to be held accountable.’’— Rev. T. De 
Witt Talmage. 


The Progress of a Storm. 

So many factors have to be considered that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to predict the progress of a storm 
which is central off the mouth of the Columbia. The 
first consideration is the great volume of water which 
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Pater: “Helen; what in thunder are you yelling that way for?” 
Helen (complacently): ‘Have to, Pa. You won't give mea dress for the party Friday night. The only thing I 
haven't worn fifty times is a neck and sleeve affair, and I’m getting up a sore throat as a reason for wearing it. 


Tra, la, la-—:!’”’ 
She got it. 


circles, in all business, in all professions there is room 
for straightforward successes. Jealousy entertained 
will not only bedwarf your soul, but it will flatten 
your skull, bemean your eye, put pinchedness of look 
about your nostril, and give a bad curve to the lip, 
and expel from your face the divine image in which 
you were created. When you hear a man or a 
woman abused, drive in on the defendant’s side. 
Watch for excellences in others rather than for de- 
fects, morning-glories instead of night-shade. If 
some one is more beautiful than you, thank God that 
you have not so many perils of vanity to contend 
with. If some one has more wealth than you, thank 
God that you have not so great stewardship to answer 
for. If some one is higher up in social position, 
thank God that those who are down need not feara 
fall. If some one gets higher office in church or State 
than you, thank God there are not so many to wish 
for the hastening on of your obsequies. The Dake 





flows from the Columbia at one temperature and the 
Japan gulf current running down the coast at another. 
The meeting of these currents of opposite tempera- 
tures has a tendency to produce influences to attract 
a storm. Then there are the Coast and Cascade 
mountains. 

A good illustration of the peculiar movements of a 
storm central at the mouth of the Columbia River 
was had last November. A storm hovered off the 
river for four days, gaining and losing strength and 
giving general rains to Western Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Without the slightest warning it jumped 
over the Rockies to Montana and gave the people of 
the new State a spell of cold weather and snow which 
was a great relief from the legislative and senatorial 
muddles. The next day the storm was central in 
Chicago and there were heavy rains in consequence. 
The next day it was central in Georgia, and there 
was more rain. For the next two days it made its 
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headquarters along the Atlantic Coast. High winds 
prevailed and vessels had a hard time of it. The 
storm put out into the Atlantic from the coast of 
Massachusetts.—Oregonian. 


How Men Make Love. 


A Frenchwoman writes as follows to the New York 
World: *“‘A Frenchman is the most delicate and per- 
sistent of suitors. Repel his advances, and he re- 
doubles his attentions. If you treat him coolly, his 
bouquets gradually increase in size and beauty. Not 
all at once, mind you. He does nothing to create 
surprise and put the object of his sentimental attack 
on the qui vive. Your true Frenchman is an artist 
in love as in everything else. The bouquets increase 
in size almost imperceptibly day by day, and delicate 
attentions of all kinds which serve to soften the per- 
verse heart of a woman are multiplied after the same 
careful and mathematical fashion. The amount of 
time a Frenchman will -give to the besieging of a 
citadel is, in itself, the most delicate compliment he 
can pay to the object of his devotion. And it is for 
this reason that Frenchmen are usually successful in 
their love affairs. Men who at first acquaintance are 
positively distasteful succeed in mingling their per- 
sonality after a time so thoroughly with a multitude 
of pleasant attentions that the first unfavorable im- 
pressions are altogether obliterated. The American, 
on the other hand, carries into his love-making the 
ideas which have proved successful in his business. 
His chief object seems to be to save time. He 
measures his success in love not so much by what he 
captures as the time he has expended in winning a 
victory. He is in the habit of taking everything for 
granted, and, what is worse, plainly shows in his 
manner that he does so. No woman wants a man to 
think that she is easily won, and no mode of proceed- 
ing could be more impolitic. The American is intro- 
duced to a lady and in half an hour expects tobe 
treated like a life-long friend. I believe that in your 
American game of poker what you call ‘bluffing’ is a 
very ordinary mode of procedure. As I understand 
it, ‘bluffing’ is an attempt to convince your opponent 
that you have a mortgage on all the cards in the pack 
worth having and you really have nothing. That 
illustrates my point perfectly. An American carries 
the game of bluff into his wooing. He practically 
says: ‘I hold all the winning cards, and when I get 
ready I will simply lean over and take the pot.’ And 
he says this with a confident air highly exasperating 
to his opponent, who, of course, in this case happens 
to be the lady. In the matter of presents, the Ameri- 
can is also very different from the Frenchman. He 
is more lavish than the Frenchman is, and often 
generous to extravagance. But he shows little or no 
discretion. A gentleman is introduced to a lady upon 
whom he is desirous of making a good impression. 
The next day he sends hera bouquet of choice flowers 
and the next a box of bonbons. It may be weeks 
after the introduction before he will make a call, and 
the diamond stage is reached only after months of 
acquaintanceship. When an American meets a lady 
he desires to win he will call at an early date and 
bring a diamond brooch or bracelet. Should he re- 
ceive no encouragement from the lady of his choice, 
he does not, as in the case of the Frenchman, con- 
tinue sending presents until his persistence compels 
recognition. He simply transfers his attentions to 
another quarter. The difference between a French- 
man and an Englishman may be seen by the way 
each looks at a woman on horseback. A Frenchman 
looks first at the woman; an Englishman first at the 
horse. The American looks at both together.—Marie 
Halton. 


Concerning Food and Sleep. 


Going to bed with a well-filled stomach is the es- 
sential prerequisite of refreshing slumber. The cau- 
tions so often reiterated in old medical journals against 
late suppers were directed chiefly to the bibulous 
habits of those early times. When at every late feast 
the guests not unseldom drank themselves under the 
table, or needed strong assistance to reach their couch, 








the canon against such indulgence was not untimely. 
Nature and common sense teach us that a full 
stomach is essential to quiet repose. Every man who 
has found it difficult to keep awake after a hearty 
dinner has answered the problem for himself. There 
are few animals that can be trained to rest until after 
they are fed. Man, as he comes into the world, 
presents a condition it would be well for him to fol- 
low in all his after-life. The sweetest minstrel ever 
sent out of paradise cannot sing a newborn child to 
sleep on an empty stomach. We have known reck- 
less nurses to give the little one a dose of paregoric 
or soothing syrup in place of its cup of milk, when it 
was too much trouble to get the latter, but this is the 
one alternative. The little stomach of the sleeping 
child, as it becomes gradually empty, folds on itself 
in plaits; two of these make it restless; three will 
open its eyes, bat by careful soothing these may be 
closed again; four plaits and the charm is broken; 





Husband (just returned from a trip): 
Wife: “Yes. I was obliged to let Julia go.” 
Husband: 








one who allows himself to sleep after a comfortable 
meal awakes strengthened, and his appetite has been 
quickened by that preceding indulgence. The diffi- 
culty in recovery comes from the fact that we are 
such creatures of our habits it is impossible to break 
away from them without persistent effort. In this 
case the man who has eaten nothing after six o’clock 
and retires at ten or eleven takes to bed an empty 
stomach, upon which the action of the gastric juices 
makes him uncomfortable all the night. If he pro- 
poses to try our experiment he will sit down and eat 
a tolerably hearty meal. He is unaccustomed to this 
at that hour and has a sense of discomfort with it. 
He may try it once or twice, or even longer, and then 
he gives it up, satisfied that for him it is a failure. 
The true course is to begin with just one or two 
mouthfuls the last thing before going to bed. And 
this should be light food, easily digested. No cake 
or pastry should be tolerated. One mouthful of cold 








“Our Julia's left, you wrote me.” 


“Such an excellent servant; what was the trouble?”’ 


Wife: ‘Well, you see, she was taking music lessons and I refused to have the piano tuned. That, together with 
my being in mourning this winter and having no gowns that she could use-—” 


Husband: “Ah!” 

there is no more sleep in that household until that 
child has been fed. It seems to us so strange that 
with this example before their eyes full-grown men 
are so slow to learn the lesson. The farmer does it 
for his pig, who would squeal all night if it were not 
fed at the last moment, and the groom knows that his 
horse will paw in his stall until he has had his meal. 
But when he wishes to sleep himself he never seems 
to think of it. To sleep, the fullness of the blood 
must leave the head; to digest the eaten food the 
blood must come to the stomach. Thus, sleep and 
digestion are natural allies; one helps the other. 
Man, by long practice, will train himself to sleep on 
an empty stomach, but it is more the sleep of ex- 
haustion than the sleep of refreshment. He wakes 
up after such a troubled sleep feeling utterly miserable 
until he has had a cup of coffee or some other stimu- 
lant, and he has so injured the tone of his stomach 
that he has little appetite for breakfast. Whereas, 





roast beef, cold lamb, cold chicken, and a little crust 
of bread will do to begin with, or, what is better yet, 
a spoonful or two of Borden’s condensed milk (not 
the sweetened that comes in cans) in three times as 
much warm water. Into this cut half a pared peach 
and two or three little squares of bread, the whole to 
be one-fourth or one-sixth of what would be a light 
lunch. Increase this very gradually, until at the end 
of a month or six weeks the patient may indulge in 
a bowl of milk, two peaches, with a half hard roll or 
a crust of home-made bread. When peaches are gone 
take baked apples with the milk till strawberries 
come, and eat the latter till peaches return again. 
This is the secret of our health and vitality. We 
often work until after midnight, but eating the com- 
fortable meal is the last thing we do every night of 
the year. This is not an untried experiment or one 
depending on the testimony of a single witness.— 
American Analyst. 
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WHAT MATTERS IT. 





What if, at times, things I attempt go wrgng, 
Need I despair? 

Should I desert a road I’m traveling on 
And walk elsewhere, 

When’er a strain of fickle Pleasure’s song 
Allures me there? 


What if the gods shall never heed my prayers— 
That's nothing new? 

The worthiest man I know no better fares; 
Prayer will not do! 

He best succeeds who faces all his cares 
And works on through. 


For whom do birds more sweetly than for me 
Their solos pitch? 

Do not the meadow lark and chick-a-dee 
One’s cares bewitch, 

And make him think, what’er his lot may be, 
He’s truly rich? 


The sun shines not for others more than me; 
I may lack wealth, 

But I could not with that contented be 
If gained by stealth; 

May I not join the song bird’s jubilee 
When blessed with health? 


What matters it if wealth and fame go by 
On some side track? 
Should I attempt to catch them as they fly? 
Should I turn back? 
I must go on and Fate’s decrees defy, 
Whate’er I lack. 
MatTT W. ALDERSON. 


Extermination of Game Animals. 


The magazine gun is fast completing the extermin- 
ation of American game. W. T. Hornaday, taxider- 
mist at the Smithsonian Institution, has given ina 
recent paper a computation of the chances of what 
remains. The elk, he thinks, will soon share the fate 
of the buffalo. They are found now only in Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, Oregon and Washington. 
The prong-horned antelope may survive ten years 
longer. Probably less than 150 head of moose re- 
main, most of them being in Northern Maine and 
Northern Minnesota. The caribou lives in thick 
forests and may escape extermination. The black 
tail or mule deer is disappearing, but the Virginia 
white tail deer will probably survive owing to its 
superior wariness. The Rocky Mountain goat is as 
good as gone, and so is the mountain sheep, or big- 
horn. ‘Trappers are now taking the muskrat and the 
little gray rabbit to make up for the lack of beaver, 
otter, mink, marten and sable. The southern fur 
seal, the California elephant seal, and the great Arctic 
sea-cow have disappeared; the walrus and manatee 
are curiosities; and bears, wolves, foxes and lynx are 
fast going. 


Clearing Mount Hoquiam, 


The work of clearing Mt. Hoquiam, goes steadily 
on and the crashing of the ponderous trees attract 
much attention from this side of the river. The bluff 
rises sharp and sheer, just across the river Hoquiam, 
facing the town proper. The giant trees stand out 
from the steep sides of the hill and in falling take a 
tumble to themselves, so to speak, and fairly fly from 
their riven perch and land rods away at the bottom of 
the declevity. Then acrash resounds, like heaven’s 
artillery, and echoes far o’er the bay. The monarch 
rids itself of its rugged limbs as it falls and rebounds, 
then slides down in the direction which McGinty took. 
Some of these trees,—fir and spruce—are of grand 
proportions, measuring from three to six feet in 
diametor. When one comes down the earth trembles 
and the tree is no more—it is mostly kindling-wood. 








People stand and watch for hours to see the trees 
come down, and the cry “‘There she goes,” means 
another monarch lies low. Great care is required and 
practiced by the experienced woodsmen employed 
that the trees do not fall elsewhere than as intended. 
Dwellings and other buildings skirt the foot of the 
hill and a tree which might conclude to go that way 
would startle and surprise the inhabitants thereof.— 
Hoquiam Washingtonian. 


Live People Wanted. 


We want energetic, live people; if they have capital 
so much the better. To get more people of the right 
kind we must make things attractive for them and 
let the world know what we have to offer. The best 
class of people is not going to stop long in a place 
where there are none of the concomitants of a higher 
civilization. Whether you will or not, the days of 
the ox team, pack mule, cowboys and cayuses are 
past. Noone cares for tallow dips when he can get 
electric lights. The old log cabin school house was 
well enough in its day—let us hope its day is gone, 
however. What we want is to keep up with the de- 
mands of the times. Let us do so and let Pomeroy 
take its place in the grand march of progress, and 
we shall have to hunt for places in which to put the 
immigration that will flow to us.—East Washing- 
tonian, 


The Evolution of Culture. 


An old Chicago business man who has $1,253,850,- 
27 more than I have as I write these lines, said to 
me, ‘‘You see, with about a million of people here, 
you must remember that the largest number are by 
birth Eastern, so we claim, Mr. Nye, to know as much 
as the Eastern people and what we have learned since 
we came West besides.” ‘*That may be true,” I 
said in a tone of gentle cast iron, ‘but when you come 
West you lose that cool, cultivated look of refined 
vacuity which we of the East constantly dote on. 
We do not like that in you. It is real coarse. You 
say ‘Hullo!’ and treat strangers politely without 
knowing who they are. That is where you fool your- 
selves in the West. We Eastern people resent your 
easy way of getting acquainted with people on trains 
and in public places and treating them hospitably. 
You shouldn’t do that. You ought to be more coy 
until people identify themselves. Don’t you know 
that a man with the slightest tinge of intellect can 
get along first rate socially if he will preserve an air 
of hauteur and reserve instead of your off-hand bon- 
hominy, as we say in dear old France?” It is easy for 
the observer to readily trace the evolution of culture 
without getting out of the cars. Leaving San Fran- 
cisco you are on good terms with everybody, from the 
engineer to the rear brakeman, within twenty-four 
hours.— Bill Nye. 


Those Melodious Names. 


It is evident that the great poet of the future will 
come from somewhere in the Puget Sound country, 
where his ear will be attuned from infancy to the 
melodious names of that region. The educational in- 
stitutions of that section are already beginning to 
sprout the buds of tender genius under the inspiration 
of its romantic nomenclature, and Harvard and Yale 
and Princeton, with their prosaic and commonplace 
surroundings, may as well be prepared to hand over 
the bay and laurel to their far western rivals. What 
have they produced, for instance, that can approach 
these specimen stanzas from a poem written by a 
freshman in the college of the new State of Wash- 
ington? 

Yardstick Tom was from Big Skookum Chuck, 
And Gingerbread Sam from Nisqually, 


Stomach-ache Joe, a fine little buck, 
And Lean Charles hailed from Tivoli. 


There was Sehome Billy and Snohomish Jack, 
And Sejuallitchem Tom, dubbed Shorty, 

No healthier, ruddier, jollier pack 
Could you find, though rebellious and naughty. 


A wild, harum-scarum and untamed lot, 

Were those chappies in jackets and trousers. 
I doubt if they cared whether school kept or not, 
This regular lot of bowsers. 


The Darn Things wouldn’t Light. 

The rooms in the Hotel Helena are provided not 
only with the latest appliances, but also have them 
in the most unique patterns. In each room is a neat 
chandelier through which the gas passes into a neat 
imitation of a candle, in the end of which isa jet, and 
the ornament is bran new to some people who have 
not as yet beaten Nellie Bly’s record of eighty days 
around the world. Yesterday a guest sat down to 
lunch, and while the waiter was in the culinary de- 
partment selecting the viands, the gentleman un- 
bosomed himself to those at the table. 

“This hotel been open two weeks, eh? Well, it’s 
funny they don’t have lights ina feller’s room. Last 
night I had two candles in my bed room, but neither 
one would burn. The darn things were black on one 
end and looked like they had been lit, but the taller 
was poor, or something, and I had to go to bed in the 
dar id 

Dr. Foote was at the table, and the stick of celery 
which was en route to meet his appetite dropped in 
the soup; there was a subdued roar, and the man who 
couldn’t ‘‘light the darn candles’ is still guessing 
what in thunder tickled the doctor so much.— Helena 
Journal. 


Alaska Cave Dwellers. 


On King’s Island, south of Cape Prince of Wales, 
in Southern Alaska, is a race of cave dwellers. The 
island is a great mass of craggy cliffs, rising at an 
angle of forty-five degrees to a height of 700 feet. On 
the summit are found a number of stone columns re- 
sembling the remains of an old feudal castle. The 
village is composed of about forty dwellings, some 
excavated in the sides of the steep cliffs 200 feet 
above the ocean, others made of walrus skins stretched 
on poles secured to the rocks. These cave dwellers 
are noted for the manufacture of waterproof boots 
and clothing made from the skins and intestines of 
the seal and walrus. Their boats are substantially 
built and they are exceedingly expert seamen. It is 
sometimes neceseary for them to launch their boats 
while the surf is furiously breaking against the per- 
pendicular sides of their rock-bound shores. The 
light, waterproof boat is brought near the surf; the 
native who is to embark seats himself and fastens 
his light, waterproof shirt securely around the rim of 
the hatch, and at an opportune moment two com- 
panions heave the boat with its occupant out clear of 
the surf, and he is set safely rocking in the billows 
of the sea. 


An Oregon Colony testing Bellamy’s Theories. 

In the Nehalem Valley, Oregon, there is a thriving 
and apparently happy little colony of nationalists who 
are testing the social condition dependent alone upon 
a universal humanity to the utter exclusion of any- 
thing savoring of anarchy or individualism. This 
colony has followed Bellamy’s ideal in dividing its 
industrial army, and as far as practicable under exist- 
ing circumsiances, the disposition of the product of 
its united forces. 

Daniel Cronen, chief of the department of produc- 
tion, while in Astoria lately, talked freely about the 
colony. He was a classmate of Labor Statistician 
John Lamb and Prof. George B. Acton, of the Win- 
throp school in Minneapolis. He gave the following 
facts concerning the colony. 

“*This industrial association or colony was organ- 
ized by myself and by three or four other enthusiastic 
socialists before Kellamy’s celebrated book was given 
to the public. We started in with what little money 
we had, contributing it to the common fund, and im- 
mediately incorporated. While we all understood 
the general plan of work before us, the details were 
very imperfect, and for a time caused considerable 
trouble, but we are indebted largely to Mr. Bellamy 
for the sdmirable solution of many problems and 
plans of action which had not suggested themselves to 
our less active imaginations. 

‘*We took up all government land we could under 
the homestead and preemption laws and have bought 








a great deal more from time to time, until we now 
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LUMBERING ON THE ST. CROIX RIVER, WISCONSIN.—*WANGANS” SHOOTING’ THE RAPIDS. 


have 4,000 acres. 
timbered, but we have 100 acres under cultivation. 
Lumbering, stock raising and general farming consti- 
tutes the business of the colony. We have not reached 
that point where we can build and operate railroads, 
telegraph lines and other great industries of the 
country, so that a thorough test of this socialistic con- 


The greater part of this is heavily 


dition is not practicable. We are aiming to better 
our conditions in life and those of our fellow man but 
our means of extending our spheres of usefulness are 
limited. 

“The work of the colony is divided into four de- 
partments—production, distribution, transportation 
and education. Each department is conducted in 
conjunction with the others in such a manner as to 
secure the best results. If the community was larger 
our system would be less lax, but as it is, our rules 
and regulations must of necessity be very elastic. 
For instance we cannot keep horses for transporta- 
tion purpose only, but when they are not needed they 
must be used by the department of production; and it 
is the same with the men engaged in the work. y 

“Our government is a pure democracy, all business 
being transacted by a board of directors selected ac- 
cording to their fitness by experience in the workings 
of the community. All of our workers get the same 


pay—that is, an allowance from the common store 








sufficient to provide for all the necessaries of life. 
The amount does not depend upon the labor per- 
formed, but every man is expected to do all the work 
he can in eight hours allotted to labor. Thus a man’s 
condition does not depend on his ability to do more 
work than his fellow men, but upon the fact that he 
is a human being willing to do as much as the powers 
which his Creator gave him will permit. If one can 
by means of superior strength, skill and natural apt- 
ness for any work do twice as much as another man, 
we expect it of him as much as these teamsters in 
town expect their horses to do more work than the 
dog which draws the little boy’s cart. 

‘*All are paid the same out of the common store, so 
that there are no rich and no poor. One man cannot 
wear broadcloth while his neighbor wears jeans. No 
man can live beyond his means, and there is no in- 
ducement to put on style, as every man knows what 
his neighbor’s salary is. We produce everything we 
need except clothing and some finer groceries, and 
these can be produced from the department of distri- 
bution on our time checks. What we buy from the 
outside world is paid for out of the common products 
of the colony. We have no saloons, and no drunk- 
ards; no churches, and every man worships in his 
own belief. Five different denominations are repre- 
sented_in the colony. 








‘IT said that membership in our colony was de 
pendent upon principles of universal humanity alone, 
but this is not strictly true. When we have separated 
from the outer world and by our own labor accumu- 
lated property valued at $150,000, we cannot let 
anyone come in and enjoy the fruits of our labor 
without contributing to the common stock some- 
thing equivalent to $500, one-half of which may be 
paid in labor; and this entitles anyone to all the 
rights and privileges of the community. The colony 
now numbers twenty-five men, six women and thirty- 
five children.” 

Mr. Cronen has just returned from a trip East 
after recruits to his industrial army, and many of his 
old friends in Minnesota learning of the success of 
the colony have promised to join it as soon as they 
can dispose of their belongings there. Mr. Cronen 
paints a delightful picture of social life. We charge 
a fee to enter the colony where every man “‘loves his 
neighbor as himself,” where all work for the common 
good, and where a selfish motive can find no footing. 
He feels the ‘pain of the world” most keenly and 
lives in hope of seeing the day when the little colony 
on the Nehalem will disseminate its social principles 
among all civilized nations, and extend the bond of 
fellowship so thata ‘‘universal humanity” will be the 
real instead of the ideal.—Astorian, 
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Tue Note Book has staid at home during the past 
month, with the exception of a run up to Duluth to 
observe the recent growth of the two sister cities at 
the head of Lake Superior and learn something of 
their prospects for the coming season. Duluth is 
preparing for another good building year. A number 
of big business blocks are under contract and the 
record of new dwellings will surpass that of 1889. 
Real estate speculation has pretty much ceased in the 
city proper and has taken up the acre property in the 
neighboring woods. A great deal of money has been 
made in buying such property, pushing up its real 
or imaginary value and disposing of it to Eastern in- 
vestors. The suburban movement has been carried 
out too far already, and additions have been platted 
on imaginary electric and cable lines, where nobody 
will live for long years tocome. Active speculation 
in remote suburban property is always a sure sign of 
the culmination of a real estate boom. When the in- 
side property in a growing city reaches about as high 
values as it will bear and is firmly held by owners for 
improvement or for another forward movement, the 
speculators turn to the outlying districts and bring in 
@ multitude of small investors, who have a few hun- 
dred dollars laid by or can sparea little from monthly 
earnings to pay for cheap lots on the installment 
plan. After a year or so of this pleasant and profit- 
able business of dividing acres into lots the suburban 
boom bursts and then the energies and spare capital 
of the city are turned in the direction of trade, manu- 
factures and building improvements. A long lull in 
speculation follows, before another period of real 
estate activity begins. Duluth will be no exception 
to the universal rule. Like other cities her best 
period of substantial development will begin when it 
is no longer possible to buy a lot one day and sell it 
the next at an advance. 


DututsH has three important railroad projects in 
progress. The Duluth & Winnipeg Railroad, built 
last year as far west as the Mississippi River, will be 
pushed on this year to the Red River Valley. It 
opens a fine timber belt, and what is of more import- 
ance, it has already demonstrated the truth of the 
claims long ago made by explorers of the great 
wilderness of Northern Minnesota, that there are ex- 
tensive deposits of first-class iron ore in Itasca and 
Beltrami counties. The building of this road will de- 
velop an iron industry in those counties which may 
in a few years become as important as that on the 
Vermillion Range. The ore will find its nearest 
shipping port at Duluth and the new mining indus- 
tries will be of great value to the trade of that city. 
Another railroad project is still in embryo but is 
already well advanced in organization. It contem- 
plates the building of a road to the Mesabi Range an ex- 
tension of the Vermillion Range, to develop iron districts 
not reached by the road from Duluth to Tower. This new 
road will greatly increase the mineral output of the 
Range. The third project is the old one of connecting 
Duluth with Port Arthur and the Canadian Pacific by a 
line along the lake shore. If this line is built it will no 
doubt be with the backing of the big Canadian cor- 
poration, which is always eager to invade American 
territory whenever it can see a chance to take busi- 
ness away from our American roads, but makes a 
great howl in the Dominion Parliament and a great 
effort at obstruction whenever an American road 
wants to cross the boundary into Canada. 


SurERIog has now about 15,000 inhabitants. Its 
present efforts are largely directed to securing manu- 








facturing plants. It has recently made two notable 
hits in this direction, the first in persuading the 
La Belle Wagon Company to remove its works from 
Racine to South Superior, and the second in securing, 
after a keen competition with Duluth, the location on 
its bay front of the projected works for constructing 
a fleet of Capt. McDougal’s whale-back steel vessels 
for carrying grain. These queer craft have proven 
so successful that a strong company has been formed 
to carry on continuously year after year the work of 
building them. A large part of the unimproved 
property in Old Superior has been placed by its 
owners in the hands of the Consolidated Land Com- 
pany, which will push the interests of that end of the 
united city. In the meantime the old Land and 
River Improvement Company, now a very rich cor- 
poration, with property said to be worth $7,000,000, 
can be trusted to take zealous care of the growth of 
West Superior. With its various manufactures of 
wood and iron, its big saw mills, its grain elevators 
and its coal docks, Superior is a busy town and may 
look forward with confidence to doubling its present 
population during the next two years. 


THERE is already a pretty strong feeling of rivalry 
and antagonism noticeable in the two towns at the 
head of the lake. They face each other across the 
bays of Superior and St. Louis, but they are not in 
the same State and consequently can never be united 
in one municipality. Duluth has the prestige of a 
national fame and does the banking, sells the grain, 
prints the daily newspapers and transacts most of 
the large business for both places. Will this continue, 
or will Superior soon have her own Board of Trade, 
her own grain buyers and shippers, her own news- 
papers and her own banks, as she already has her 
own grain elevators, her own docks and railway 
facilities and her own big hotels? In a word, is there 
to be a double-headed metropolis at the western end 
of Lake Superior, one head in Minnesota and one in 
Wisconsin, and the two sharply competing for all the 
business centering at that point? This is a question 
very much discussed just now in both cities. Superior 
has advantages in its level site and its ample water- 
frontage. Duluth is stretched out like a shoe-string 
for five or six miles along the lake and the bays, and 
is crowded close to the water’s edge in its business 
center, where it needs most room, by the steep granite 
hills. Superior can build a compact city on its bruad 
plateau. Yet itcan hardly be expected that Duluth, 
with its large and solid plant for commerce and gen- 
eral business, will ever be left in the rear in the race. 
The worst that is at all likely to happen to it is that 
Superior will pull up to a neck-and neck position, as 
Minneapolis has done with St. Paul. 


Tue success of the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas 
City railway system in getting into Kansas City is an 
event of considerable interest in St. Paul. Mr. 
Stickney is a long-headed, persistent man. He has 
built up this system year by year, beginning with a 
little local road, running from St. Paul down into 
Southern Minnesota and Northern Iowa, until now it 
reaches Chicago with one long arm and St. Jo, Leaven- 
worth and Kansas City with another and has become 
one of the big transportation concerns of the West. 
It is a St. Paul institution, in its inception, its growth 
and its management. 


Public attention in the Twin Cities has been largely 
centered, during the past month, on the encourage- 
ment of manufactures and especially on a project for 
the development of the water-power of the Mississippi 
River between the Falls of St. Anthony and Fort 
Snelling, in which Henry Villard is understood to be 
interested. The report that Mr. Villard intends to 
form a company to develop this power for electrical 
uses—to light the two cities, to propel street cars and 
to run light machinery, has aroused almost universal 
interest. It is said that this eminent German-Ameri- 
can capitalist is satisfied, from reports of engineers, 
that the project is entirely feasible so far as the ex- 
tent of the power and the cost of utilizing it are con- 
cerned, and that he will carry it out provided the 





necessary rights and franchises can be obtained and 
provided also that the citizensof St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis will supply a part of the money required, he 
himself furnishing by far the larger share. A scheme 
of such magnitude, if carried out, would attract the 
attention of the whole country and would at once put 
the Twin Cities on the road to a position of as great 
importance and as complete supremacy in the North- 
west in manufacturing industry as they now enjoy in 
general trade. It would draw to them new popula- 
tion and a multitude of new enterprises and lift them 
out of the rut of dull times. 


In the midst of the general rejoicing over the an- 
nouncement that a man of Henry Villard’s great 
ability and prestige was about to take hold of the un- 
improved power of the Mississippi between Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, there arose a note of discord. 
T. B. Walker, a Minneapolis capitalist, who has 
made a great fortune out of pine lands and saw-mills, 
made a speech at a dinner of the Twin Cities Com- 
mercial Club, in which he said that Minneapolis 
should do nothing to aid the project unless St. Paul 
would yield to her a considerable part of the territory 
in the Midway district, now included in Ramsey 
County and in St. Paul’s corporate limits. The only 
argument for such a cession of territory was that 
considerably more of this Midway district belongs to 
St. Paul than to Minneapolis and that the develop- 
ment of manufactures in it would profit the former 
city more than the latter. The Minneapolis Tribune, 
always rather a blind organ of the supposed exclusive 
interests of that city, gave its endorsement to Mr. 
Walker’s position. The important fact that Minne- 
apolis owns the entire west bank of the river contigu- 
ous to the proposed dams, while St. Paul owns only 
the east bank and bas therefore just the same river 
frontage, was not stated either by the orator or the 
newspaper. The present situation is, in fact, as fair 
to both of the Twins as it could be. Each can estab- 
lish manufactories on its own side of the river. The 
ownership of the parts of the Midway district not 
adjacent to the river has no bearing upon the 
question. 


Ir is idle to talk of St. Paul giving up any part of 
her territory for the benefit of her sister city. Mr. 
Walker’s proposition is as absurd as it would be for 
Farmer A. to say to Farmer B., his neighbor, ‘‘Give 
me one-quarter of your land and I will cultivate that 
quarter for my own benefit.” All of the territory of 
Minneapolis east of the river, including half of the 
Falls of St. Anthony, once belonged to Ramsey 
County and was ceded to Minneapolis for municipal 
convenience. Minneapolis still owns the entire river 
below the Falls down to Meeker Island. From that 
island down to Fort Snelling the ownership is equally 
divided. For Minneapolis to insist that St, Paul 
shall not have her own side of the river improved un- 
less she gives it away to her neighbor would be too 
selfish an attitude for any but very prejudiced and 
jealous people to take. Minneapolis claims to be the 
larger city of the two and it does not become her to 
covet the goods of her sister. 


THE new daily at Spokane Falls has invented for 
itself a name never heard before in all the realm of 
journalism. It is called the Spokesman. Its es- 
teemed contemporaries out in Washington criticize 
this title with considerable censoriousness. I think 
it a'good one. It isa plain Anglo-Saxon word and 
fits a newspaper much better than the Bugle, the 
Clarion, the Herald, or many other reminiscence of 
feudal times. A spokesman is one who speaks for 
others. This the newspaper does all the time. It 
gives utterances to the opinions, the wants and the 
business purposes of a multitude of people. The new 
paper is handsome in its typography and shows force 
and originality in its editorial and news management. 


TuE following novel motto appears under the head- 
ing of the Stillaguamish Times, a weekly published 
at Stanwood, Washington: 

“Grit makes the man and want of it the scrub; 
The men who win lay hold, hang on and rub.” 
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WHERE WILL IT TERMINATE? 


The Seattle papers assert that the Great Northern 
(late Manitoba) Railroad Company is going to make 
its Pacific Coast terminus at that place. The ground 
for this assertion is that a company called the Seattle 
and Montana has been incorporated for the avowed 
purpose of co-operating with the Great Northern and 
has asked and obtained from the city council of 
Seattle some valuable privileges and franchises in the 
way of the right to lay tracks in streets and to occupy 
water-frontage. It does not appear to occur to these 
Seattle journals to ask why the Great Northern itself 
did not secure these concessions. Why should it pro- 
mote anew company for this purpose? The reasonable 
answer to these questions is that the Great Northern 
does not want to bind itself to terminate its trans- 
continental line at Seattle. We hear rumors that 
parties connected with that company have recently 
made large purchases of land at Mukilteo, a point on 
Puget Sound about forty miles north of Seattle. No 
doubt Mr. J. J. Hill means to get all the advantages 
he can in Seattle in the way of facilities for doing 
business there, but possibly he intends to create a new 
terminal town for his road, where one or two mil- 
lions of dollars can be made in selling lots. Our 
Seattle friends should not be in a hurry to celebrate 
their supposed acquirement of terminal honors. Mr. 
Hill is not a man who gives away his plans in ad- 
vance. Seattle thinks it has its finger on him, but 
he may pop up at some other point on the Sound. 
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AN IMPORTANT EVENT. 


The annual convention of the National Educational 
Association will begin its sessions in St. Paul on the 
8th of July and will bring to this city at least 10,- 
000 and possibly 15,000 teachers, from all parts of 
the country. They will be the brightest men and 
women in the profession and will represent every 
State and almost every County in the Union. The 
assembling in St. Paul of such a large body of cul- 
tured, wide-awake, quick-witted people with trained 
powers of observation and retentive memories, who 
will take back to their homes vivid impressions of 
what they may see and hear, is an event of first-class 
importance to our capital city and to our State at 
large. These teachers will spread abroad throughout 
the length and breadth of the land a better knowledge 


of our climate, our material resources and our re- 
markable achievements in building up a metropolitan 


city and{a great State in a single generation. 








St. Paul is preparing to give her visitors a hearty 
welcome. Committees of the Chamber of Commerce 
have been at work already for more than two months, 
arranging for transportation, for the use of halls, for 
entertainment and for the publication of the Bulletin, 
the official organ of the Association, which carries 
the programme of the coming meeting to every 
teacher in the United States. Our Board of Educa- 
tion, our City Council the teachers of our public 
schools and the faculties of our colleges are co- 
operating earnestly in this work. The citizens 
generally are showing a warm interest in the event 
and will open their houses to the visiting teachers 
and entertain them so hospitably that they will take 
back with them pleasant recollections of their brief 
stay in St. Paul. The officers of the National Associa- 
tion are confident that the convention this year will 
be the most successful they have ever held. 
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BREAKING WITH THE PAST. 


When Edward Bellamy caricatured our society 
so cleverly with his picture of the coach on which sat 
the jovial, contented, sleek, prosperous, and favored 
few, while the great crowd tugged at the rope, sweat- 
ing and toiling that their more fortunate fellows 
might ride, he missed both fact and satire by omitting 
to place on the upper rear seat, the Lawyer, ‘‘Look- 
ing Backward.” While Science and Philosophy, and, 
in a tentative way, Religion, bring all their heirlooms 
of assumption and theory into the ever increasing 
light out of which mankind has come from the dawn 
and rigorously inspect them anew in the clearer light 
of to-day, modifying or rejecting as the old dogma or 
theory may be seen in it to be untrue or unjust, 
Law sits at the rear, its gaze resolutely fixed on the 
past, asthmatic from its dust, and carrying the facts 
of to-day back into the darkness for the standards of 
measurement. Given one of these complications in 
the affairs of men which are constantly springing out 
of their cupidity, Law, instead of analyzing it by 
the recognized standards of to-day, goes to its musty 
tomes to find when and where a similar or as nearly 
a similar complication arose in the past and whata 
a group of men, empowered to declare the law, 
then said it was, and solves the problem by that. No 
instance so fully illustrates this tendency of the 
law and of lawyers as does the treatment by the 
courts of the questions which arose when the railroad 
came to revolutionize the carrying trade of the world. 
Instead of recognizing the entirely changed condi- 
tions, failing to grasp the magnitude of the revolution, 
Law persisted in measuring the relations of the rail- 
road which spanned a continent by the rules laid 
down to regulate the relations of the English carter 
to his customers and the public. Not only does the 
law reverence the rules of human action laid down in 
darker ages, but it refuses to rid itself even of the 
verbiage of the past and our deeds and mortgages, 
matters of every day use, are encumbered with words 
and phrases, ‘‘with tenemeuts, hereditaments and 
appurtenancies,” of no more use to-day than are the 
costumes of the gentlemen of the last century. Not 
only are they useless but they are injurious, entailing 
in the execution of the instruments and in their re- 
cording a large and utterly needless cost. It resists 
the proposal to omit from our instruments of traffic 
the seal whose only significance at first was men’s 
inability to write their own names, in a day when the 
wage-earner excel in intelligence the lord whose 
seal was “‘his mark,” because its use is hoary and 
linked indissolubly with the traditions of the past. 
And so with its machinery. The question that the 
mechanic asks constantly is: How can this thing be 
better done by some other method? Finding it the old 
is discarded without waste of sentiment or sympathy. 
To the same question Law makes answer: It is dan- 
gerous to depart from precedent, let the old way 
stand. And because of this, not at all because they are 
the best device that this day can give us, the juries, 
grand and petit, survive to hamper justice in her 
efforts to adjust the relations of men and their acts to 
each other and to the public. The reason of their 
origin long ago ceased, and with it all reasons for 








their existence but Law resists all efforts to relegate 
them to the museum of antiquities and solemnly de- 
clares them to-day to be the ‘bulwark of the citizen’s 
liberty.” 

But all legislators are not lawyers, most fortunately, 
and from time to time, those members who bring to 
the consideration of the needs of the public a fresh- 
ness born of being in and of the present, insist that 
the past did not hold all that is good; that to-day is 
better than yesterday, its sight clearer, its wisdom 
greater, its powers to adjust means to ends better, 
than in any past, and they drag out into the light the 
methods of the law and ‘“‘lay violent hands” on them, 
treating them with scorn and contempt, ridiculing 
their absurdities and either removing their crudities 
or sending them incontinently to the garret of dead- 
letter laws. So in some States the verbiage of deeds 
has been entirely cut away, the seals have been 
abolished, the Code has superseded the common law 
practice, and even the sacredness of the jury system 
has been questioned and denied. The absurd pro- 
vision that requires the unanimous consent of twelve 
men in a box before the disputed ownership of a 
shoat can be determined, and this in a country where 
a majority of one may decide matters of the highest 
concern to all the people, has been sensibly made to 
accord with the democracy of the people, and two- 
thirds now may decide the factin New Jersey. Years 
ago Wisconsin substituted the information, filed by 
the State’s attorney, for the indictment of the grand 
jury, and no one has ever discovered that justice is 
less prompt or less certain or that men’s liberties are 
not as secure as when twenty-three men met in 
secret and made exparte investigation into alleged 
crimes and misdemeanors. And now, as becomes a 
State born im the latest and best development of 
human thought and action, heir te the best man has 
given humanity, the new State of North Dakota joins 
Wisconsin and other States in dropping this tie to the 
past which Law holds so strenuously, hindering 
progress with the ancient clogs it persists in dragging 
at our heels. 

But even here the impress of Lawisseen. What it 
could not prevent it can guard. If it cannot stop 
Cortez from going into the unknown land, it can pre- 
vail on him not to burn his ships. With comical yet 
characteristic prudence, fearful that some condition 
of climate or soil may make that hurtful which has 
proven innocuous in other States, the North Dakota 
law provides that the grand jury may be called if the 
Judge so order or if a board of county commissioners 
or twenty-five citizens request it. It is safe to say 
that no grand jury will ever make inquest into 
offenses in that State under this provision. 

HAs the reader noticed that the lecture has re- 
gained its old place in popular favor as an evening 
amusement? This is the case in the Twin Cities and 
We have no doubt it is the same elsewhere, for such 
changes in public taste are never local. In these 
cities large audiences have assembled during the past 
few months to listen to Max O’Rell, George Kennan, 
Amelia B. Edwards, Daniel Dougherty, and many 
other platform speakers, while a multitude of amateur 
lecturers of local fame have talked to good houses 
for the benefit of churches and charities. This is a 
hopeful sign of intellectual progress. The palmy 
days of the lecture were from 1855 to 1870, when 


Wendell Philips and Henry Ward Beecher were in 
their prime; when vast crowds flocked to hear that 
silver-tongued apostie of temperance, John B. Gough; 
when the quaint personality, the shrewd philosophy 
and the lofty humanitarianism of Horace Greeley 
drew admiring thousands; when Anna ))ickinson 
preached the duty of patriotism, Charlotte Cush- 
man gave dramatic readings and Charles Dickens 
interpreted with his mellow voice, whole chapters 
from his own novels. The lecture went intoa decline. 
A growing taste for theatrical representations of all 
kinds, good, bad and indifferent, almost banished it 
to country villages so small that they could not afford 
any kind of a play-house. It has now emerged from 
its obscurity and contests with the stage for popular 
favor. Long may it stay. It gratifies the curiosity 
of the public to see famous people face to face and is 
a sensible, economical and improving form of evening 
diversion. 
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EASTERN WASHINGTON AND 
NORTHERN IDAHO. 


New Regions, New Towns, New Railroads 
and New Opportunities for Successful 
Enterprise. 


BY E. V. SMALLEY. 


It is not easy to write separately of Eastern Wash- 
ington and Northern Idaho. They resemble each 
other closely in their natural features and are separ- 
ated only by the imaginary line of a political boun- 
dary. They have a common ownership in rivers, 
mountain ranges and fertile plains. The railway 
systems which penetrate one also penetrate the other. 
Their resources of farm products, cattle, lumber and 
minerals are identical. They have one common 
metropolis—Spokane Falls. Northern Idaho, cut off 
from Southern Idaho by the formidable range of the 
Salmon River Mountains, is in comparative size to 
the rest of the Territory like the shank to the leg of 
mutton. It is sometimes spoken of as. the ‘‘Pan- 
handle of Icaho,” but this simile hardly does it justice. 
It is of much greater importance than is the ‘‘Pan- 
handle” of )‘exas in its relations to that vast common- 
wealth. In proportion to its area Northern Idaho is 
the most populous and productive part of the Ter- 
ritory. It embraces, besides a considerable extent of 
forests and mountains still uninhabited, the Coeur d’- 
Alene mining valleys, with their numerous camps 
and towns, the eastern end of the highly fertile 
rolling plains known as the Palouse Country, the ad- 
jacent region called the Potlatch Country, which is 
admirably adapted for small farming, fruit culture 
and stock raising, the valleys of the Clearwater and 
its affluents, and the high, mountain-rimmed plateau 
called Camas Prairie. It possesses two of the most 
picturesque lakes in the world—Lake Pend d’Oreille 
and Lake Coeur d’A'ene. The Bitter Root Mountains, 
which separate it from Montana, are the loftiest of 
the northern Rockies. It abounds in streams, rang- 
ing in size from trout brooks, to such important 
rivers as the Clarke’s Fork of the Columbia, the Clear- 
water and the Snake. 

Railways and settlements are pushing eastward 
from Washington into Idaho. Here the rule of emi- 
gration is reversed—it is eastward that the course of 
empire takes its way. The reason for this exception 
will be found in the topography of the country and 
especially in the lofty barrier of the Bitter Root 
Mountains. The currents of western-bound migra- 
tion flow around that barrier, either to the north of it 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad, or to the south of it 
by the Union Pacific, and by either channel reach 
first the general distributing point of the entire re- 
gion, which is Spokane Falls. From Spokane Falls 
local railroads run to the Coeur d’Alene mining towns 
and to the towns in the agricultural districts. Situ- 
ated only eighteen miles from the Idaho line, Spokane 
Falls is just as much the city for Northern Idaho as 
it is for all that part of Eastern Washington lying 
east of the Columbia River and north of the Snake 
River. 

The following are the principal towns of Northern 
Idaho: Hope, on Lake Pend d’Oreille, population 
abont 500, drawing its support from railway employees 
stationed there, from mines across the lake and from 
trade with the Kootenai Valley, where there are 
numerous silver ledges; Rathdrum, on the prairies 
east of Spokane Falls, population 300; Coeur d’Alene 
City, on the lake of the same name, population 300, 
a shipping point by rail and steamboat; Wardner, 
Wallace, Murray, Burke and Mullan, towns in the 
Cour d’Alene mining valleys, ranging in population 
from 300 to 1,000; Moscow, a thriving farming town 
in the Palouse Country, with 1,500 people; Genesee, 
also a farming center, in the same region, with per- 
haps 500 people; Lewiston, an old town at the 


junction of the Clearwater River with the Snake, 
doing its large commercial business by steamboat and 
wagon, but pretty sure to get a railroad this year—its 





population is 1,500; Julietta, a new town in the Pot- 
latch Country; Grangeville and Mount Idaho, small 
villages on Camas Prairie; Post Falls, a water-power 
town on the Spokane River, the outlet to Lake 
Coeur d’Alene, with a population of 500 and impor- 
tant saw-mills. 

Northern Idaho has some of the best silver mines 
in the world, valuable gold placers, considerable agri- 
cultural land where crops of all the small grains yield 
heavily without irrigation; and an immense quantity 
of pine and cedar timber. It is a good country for 
new settlement and new enterprises. Its winter 
climate is as mild as that of Southern Ohio, and its 
summer heats are tempered by mountain breezes and 
by the altitude of its plains and valleys. It has set- 
tled up rather slowly, being dependent, as has been 
shown, on a back current of immigration from Wash- 
ington, but it is now pretty well supplied with rail- 
road facilities and will get more this year, and it is 
sure to reckon, in its future history, the season of 
1890 as among its very best epochs of development. 
There are probably about 40,000 people in Northern 
Idaho to-day. An immigration of 10,000 or 15,000 
this year could be easily assimilated so that all the 
new comers would find good opportunities—some in 
mining, some in farming, some in lumbering, some 
in stock-raising, some in fruit-growing and some in 
building up the towns. 

When we come to talk about Eastern Washington 
we have to deal with a very large country geographic- 
ally—as large, in fact, as either Pennsylvania or 
Indiana. Itcomprises more than one-half of the area 
of the new State of Washington, and has a very great 
diversity of country. In some parts of this great area 
you might imagine yourself on the prairies of Dakota, 
except that there is more roll to the land and a denser 
growth of herbage. In some parts you are reminded 
of the Allegheny Mountains in Virginia. In some 
the country resembles the sage-brush plains of Utah. 
Fully one-third of the total area is covered with forest 
and upheaved into numerous mountain ranges having 
a general north and south trend. Almost a third con- 
sists of dry plains, sufficiently grassed to make good 
stock range, but too arid for farming. The remaining 
third is exceedingly rich land for general agriculture, 
and is the most reliable and largely productive wheat 
region in the United States. Then there are the 
beautiful and highly fertile irrigated valleys of the 
Yakima and its tributaries—admirable localities for 
small farming, fruit-growing and the cultivation of 
vegetables, hops and tobacco. 

The rolling plains, where farming needs no aid 
from irrigation, stretch southward and southwestward 
from Spokane Falls for a distance of about 200 miles 
to the Walla Walla Valley, and include the Palouse 
Country, which has a local name and a great celebrity 
for wheat-raising. These plains, broken by forest 
belts along the Spokane River, re-appear west of 
Spokane Falls and spread out for a distance of about 
140 miles to the great bend of the Columbia River, 
constituting what is popularly known as the Big Bend 
Country. Due north of Spokane Falls and beginning 
about fifty miles distant is the narrow alluvial valley 
of the Colville, a good grain country and a great hay 
country. Along the Columbia, above and below the 
mouth of the Colville, is another agricultural region. 
North of the Big Bend the valleys of the Okanagon, 
the Methow, the Entiat and the Wenatchie, offer a 
good deal of farming land and extensive tracts of 
bunch-grass hill land for stock range. There is silver 
ore in the Colville Valley, which has been success- 
fully mined for several years. Silver mines are also 
worked on the tributaries of the Okanagon. 

Between the fertile rolling plain of the Palouse 
Country and the fertile rolling plain of the Big Bend 
Country, is a big wedge of semi-arid country, where 
there is not rain-fall enough for regular farming 
operations, but where the bunch-grass grows luxuri- 
antly and the settlers live on their flocks and herds. 
The broad end of the wedge rests upon the Columbia 
River. 

One of the best things that can be said of this East- 
ern Washington country is that it is a good fruit 





country. All kinds of apples that grow in Michigan 
or in Ohio can be grown there. Peaches flourish only 
in certain warm, sheltered valleys, but pears, plums 
and cherries do well anywhere. Any farmer can 
have an orchard and a berry patch, with no more 
labor than is required to obtain such luxuries in the 
East. In the older settled part of Eastern Washing- 
ton, around Walla Walla, fruit-culture is already an 
important industry. In the regions more recently 
occupied by settlers young orchards are everywhere 
seen. Any farming country that is equally good for 
grain, for stock and for fruit is bound to flourish. 
Keep this fact in mind, when you travel through 
Eastern Washington and you will have no difficulty 
in accounting for the number of thriving towns, 
which serve only as centers of farmers’ trade and 
shipping points for their products. To account for a 
city as large as Spokane Falls you must add to the 
business which comes from all these small towns to 
the commerc'al center of the whole region, that de- 
rived from the silver and gold mining districts and 
from the lumbering operations. Then add another 
factor to your total, namely the manufacturing first 
attracted by the waterpower of the falls and since 
growing and constantly branching out into new lines, 
with the development of thé place as a trade and 
transportation center, and you will have the sufficient 
explanation of the existence of this new city. The 
climate of this region cannot be accurately compared 
with that of any State in the East. It varies consider- 
ably in different localities, with elevation above the 
sea-level, with the proximity and position of mountain 
ranges and with other local conditions influencing 
temperature and rain-fall. The annual mean tempera- 
ture of Spokane Falls is about the same as that of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, or Baltimore, Maryland. ‘There is 
a good deal of hot weather in summer, but hot nights 
are unknown. In winter there is some extremely 
cold weather, when the mercury goes down to twenty 
below zero, but these cold snaps never last long or come 
oftener than two or three times inaseason. Sleighing 
is not depended on, for the reason that a Chinook wind, 
blowing from the Pacific, may melt a pretty heavy 
snow fall in a few hours. The rule is for winter to 
begin about the middle of December and to end about 
the middle of February. There is hardly any muddy 
period in the spring, the roads becoming hard and 
dry in a week after the snow disappears. The sum- 
mer heats are mitigated by the dryness of the atmos- 
phere. A temperature of ninety in the shade is much 
less uncomfortable than one of eighty in the Atlantic 
Coast States. Some rain falls in April, little if any 
in May, and a good dealin June. July, August and 
September are practically rainless months, and it is 
usually nearly the first of November before the fall 
rains set in. Wheat is generally cut with a header 
and threshed at once, the wagons filled with the well- 
ripened heads of the grain going straight from the 
cutting machine to the thresher. The grain is sacked 
and allowed to remain in the field until the farmer is 
ready to haul it to the railway station. 

The principal towns in the part of Eastern Wash- 
ington which is directly tributary to Spokane Falls 
are as follows: 

North, on the line of the Spokane Falls and North- 
ern Railroad are Chewelah, a silver-mining camp, 
with 200 people; Colville, a county-seat and a center 
of both mining and agricultural trade, with 1,000 in- 
habitants, and Marcus, on the Columbia River, a 
frontier trading post, with large possibilities of 
growth. 

West, on the Central Washington Railroad, are 
Medical Lake, population 1,000, a famous health re- 
sort; Deep Creek Falls, population 300, a farming 
and milling village; Davenport, population, 1,000; 
Wilbur, population, 500 and Almira, population, 500. 
These towns are in a good farming country. Further 
west, on the extension of this road, is Waterville, 
population 500, county-seat of Douglas County. A 
branch of this road will soon be built to Conconully 
and Ruby Clty, the towns of the Okanagon mining 
district. These places have a population of about 300 
each and will rapidly grow in importance as soon as 
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rail transportation stimulates mining by providing a 
way to get the ores out to market. An uncompleted 
link of the road of the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern 
Company runs from Spokane Falls to Medical Lake 
and Davenport and is operated as far as the latter 
town. It may be extended this year towards the 
Columbia River. 

Southeast on the main line of the Northern Pacific, 
are Cheney, population 1,000; Sprague, county-seat 
of Lincoln County, population 1,500; and Ritzville, 
county-seat of Adams County, population 500. These 
are all centers of farming trade. 





ous small farming villages. West of the Columbia, 
in the Yakima Valley, are North Yakima, with 2,500 
people and Ellensburg, with 3,000. An enumeration 
of all these towns will show to the reader who is 
seeking information concerning Eastern Washington, 
that this part of the new State is already well-ad- 
vanced in its development. 

In all parts of Eastern Washington there is room 
for more people and for a great many more people. 
Immigration will not over-crowd this fruitful realm 
for many years tocome. More people are wanted to 
cultivate the fertile prairies of the Palouse Country 
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in a word more people in all the varied activities of a 
highly organized and fast-growing community, pos- 
sessing a bountiful store of natural resources. A 
man’s chances for getting ahead, witha given amount 
of energy, intelligence or capital, are very much 
better here than in the old communities of the East. 
Eastern Washington is a good country for poor men 
and men of means—for laborers who toil with their 
hands and laborers who toil with their brains—a good 
country to go to if you want to emigrate anda good 
country to send your money to in case you can’t go 
yourself, 
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South, on the Spokane and Palouse Branch of the 
Northern Pacific, are Spangle, population, 500; 
Rosalia, 500, Oakesdale, 700; Garfield, 700; Palouse 
City, 1,500; Pullman, 700; Colton, 400; and Union- 
town, 500. Inthe same region, on the lines of the 
Union Pacific, are Rockford, population 500; Tekoa, 
500; and Colfax, county-seat of Whitman County, 
2,500. All these places and many smaller ones, look 


upon Spokane Falls as their metropolis. In the re- 
gion south of Snake River, with which Spokane has 
direct rail communication and increasing trade rela- 
tions, are Walla Walla, population 6,000; Dayton, 
2,500; Waitsburg, 1,000; Pomeroy, 1,000; and numer- 








and the Big Bend Country; more people to go into 
the rich valleys of the Colville, the Pend d’Oreille, 
the Okanagon, the Methow and a hundred smaller 
streams which form stretches of fine bottom land; 
more people to go upon the plains and hills and raise 
horses, cattle and sheep; more people to work in the 
mines and to search the mountain sides and the gul- 
ches for silver and gold; more people to take up 
timber claims and cut the pine, spruce and cedar tim- 
ber; more people to raise vegetables, fruit and poultry 
for the markets of the towns; more people to engage 
in the mechanic trades, to open stores, to start fac- 
tories, to improve water-powers, to build railroads; 





PRODUCTION OF THE CUR D’ALENE INDIANS.— 
The Cceur d’Alene Indians in Eastern Washington 
have 7,000 acres under cultivation. They produced 
as follows last year, as reported by the agent: Wheat 
15,000 bushels; Oats, 60,000 bushels; Corn, 100 
bushels; Barley, 3,000 bushels; Potatoes 1,000 bush- 
els; Onions, 200 bushels; Beans, 50 bushels; Other 
grains and vegetables 10,000 bushels; Hay, 1,000 
tons. The tribe numbers 423. Of these 215 are 
females and 208 males. They own 1,000 horses, 10 
mules, 300 cattle, 400 hogs and 600 fowls. The 
tribe, for some reason, is numerically at a standstill. 
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SPOKANE FALLS. 


A City of Young Men---The Rebuilding of 
the Burned:District---Over 200 Brick 
and Stone Buildings Going up. 


BY BAILEY AVERY. 


A city of boundless"resources, a people of bound- 
less energy, contented, satisfied and happy, having a 
supreme confidence in the town and its future—such 
is Spokane Falls. It is a place for young men of 
small capital; It is a city built by young men and to- 
day there are here, probably, more self made young 
men, worth from $50,000 to half a million, than in 
any city in the world. Young men are given a chance; 
the old timers who came to Spokane Falls ten years 
ago, and more, knew that young blood was required 





Spokane on First Street; its model cusine, making it 
by long odds the most metropolitan club in the West. 
An evidence of the spirit of youth which permeates 
the Spokane atmosphere, was the remark of the 
newly elected president of the club, on the occasion 
of its organization. He said: 

‘*We don’t want any of the moss-back element here, 
and the first time it crops out, I’ll get half a dozen of 
you young fellows to jump on the tables, and smash 
all the furniture, and I will settle the bill.” 

Although the younger element is largely in the 
ascendant in Spokane, yet it is never intolerant or 
antagonistic in any direction, but always operates for 
the best interests of the city; and there is here, prob- 
ably what no other city in the country ean boast of, a 
lady, I use the term advisedly, in the real estate busi- 
ness, and occupying the irregularly novel position of 
a society leader, and a most respected and @apable 
representative of the business world. Such is Mrs. 








Chicago’s great fire of 1871; for while Spokane was 
not as large as Chicago at the time of the fires, yet, 
the total destruction of the business centers was a 
feature of both; and like Chicago, the city of Spokane 
Falls has already begun to see that the fire was a 
blessing in disguise, for a city of magnificent brick 
and granite business blocks has begun to grow, 
where before were small buildings inadequate to the 
needs of a city with such a brilliant future. 

Before the ruins were cold the work of rebuilding 
was commenced, and the debris, still smoking, was 
removed and foundations for new and better build- 
ings were laid. There was no weeping or crying 
over losses, but the citizens, inspired with the in- 
domitable energy that first built Spokane, set to work 
to rebuild a fairer and a more substantial city. The 
rich men came forward, and by their actions and 
liberal use of money inspired confidence, not only in 
themselves and the faint hearted, but in the world at 



















































































SPOKANE FALLS.—RIVERSIDE AVENUE, LOOKING WEST. 


to make a city, and they held out inducements that 
were irresistible to the young man in search of for- 
tune. There are young men in the city now, who 
owe all they are worth to-day, to the grand old 
triumvirate, Mr. James Glover, Mr. A. M. Cannon 
and Mr. J. J. Browne. These men, with exceptional 
farsightedness, came to the falls of the Spokane River 
years ago, and settled on adjoining sections; when 
the time was ripe for development, they began to 
draw in the young men. Many a lot on Riverside 
Avenue, Howard Street and in other places, now 
worth from $25,000 to $50,000 without the improve- 
ments, was sold by one or the other of the three 
founders of Spokane for a few hundred dollars, and 
sold without a dollar paid down; deeds were given, 
and personal notes payable in one and two years were 
taken in payment. 

Spokane is the place for young men to live, too, 
now that the ‘‘Spokane Club” has been organized, 





with its handsome new quarters, next to the Hotel 








Alice Houghton, whose handsome offices may be seen 
on another page of this issue, looking more like the 
elegantly furnished counting rooms of some bank 
establishment than a Western real estate office. Mrs. 
Houghton is the wife of Senator Houghton. She has 
a peculiar charm of person and manner that is irresist- 
ible to both men and women, which no doubt accounts 
largely for her phenomenal success. In business Mrs. 
Houghton is a quick thinker, a bold speculator and 
the soul of integrity. 
THE FIRE. 

On August 4th, 1889, at the close of a quiet Sab- 
bath afternoon, the fair young city was visited by a 
great fire of such magnitude, that it seemed as if it 
never could recover. Thirty-eight blocks in the business 
center of Spokane Falls were consumed by the flames. 
The loss ran away up into the millions. Handsome 
brick stores filled with stocks of goods were destroyed, 
and ruin and devastation were on every hand. In its 
awful extent, the fire can only be compared to 








large, which has not yet stopped admiring the pluck 
and enterprise of the future metropolis of Washing- 
ton. The three banks, the First National, the Traders 
and the Spokane National came forward while the 
ruins were still hot, and bought corners on Riverside 
Avenue and Howard Street, paying therefore the 
highest price up to that time ever paid for Spokane 
realty. 

From East and West came sympathy and assist- 
ance; and the Northern Pacific Railroad did all in its 
power to help the stricken city. Special freight rates 
on supplies and building materials were made, and 
even at this day are inforce. Extracars were put on 
and train loads of brick and lumber and provisions, 
were run on passenger train time. 

Any one who had left the city a day before the fire, 
and returned a couple of days afterward would have 
thought the age of magic had returned, for where he 
had left a proud young city of brick blocks, he would 
have found a cityof tents. Block after block of 
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canvas stores sprung up, and the most extraordinary 
rentals were received for the ground. Nobody left 
the city but hundreds upon hundreds of workmen, 
real estate speculators, and idle sight-seers crowded 
in. Merchants opened in tents with what little 
remnants of stocks they had saved, and telegraphed 
for more and heavier consignments. There was no 
thought of giving up and consequently, the men 
who came, thinking to buy real estate cheap, seeing 
the confidence of the citizens, caught the spirit them- 
selves and prices of property began to go up higher 
and higher, and have so continued all through this 
long cold winter, until last week a sale was consum- 
mated at $1,500 per front foot; and the end is 
not yet. 

There are fully 200 brick and stone buildings now 
in process of construction, most of them being from 
four to six stories in height. There are several large 
six story blocks that have been completed and are 
occupied, and others that are so near completion that 
it is estimated, at least two brick buildings will be 
thrown open to the public every week from the first 
of April until November ist, of the present year. 
New ground is being broken every day, and founda- 
tions of granite from the neighboring quarries are 





built this year, in time to bring the fall wheat crop to 
this city. The mills supply most of the flour used in 
Helena and Butte, and do a business of over $1,000,- 
000 a year. The output of the three flour mills is 
about 1,000 barrels a day; and Spokane flour is sold 
in Chicago, San Francisco, all the Sound cities and 
British Columbia. 

There are four wholesale grocery stores all doing 
a large business, amounting in 1889 to $1,250,000. 

There are five wholesale hardware firms in the city. 

The lumber interests of the city are enormous, 
and the several mills did a business of $2,230,000 last 
year. 

As a manufacturing point Spokane Falls has a 
bright future. The interests at present are large, 
there being 107 enterprises of one kind or another, 
that during the year 1889 employed 2,476 men. The 
falls of the Spokane River are more powerful by half 
than the famous St. Anthony Falls of Minneapolis, 
and it is being harnessed by the Washington Water 
Power Company, so that it is estimated every pound 
will be utilized. 

A net work of street car tracks of the most ap- 
proved systems, spreads itself across the river and 
over the hills. 














Spokane Falls is a beautifully located city, on both 
banks of as attractive a river as can be imagined. 
Its pure cold waters rushing over their rocky bed, 
give an impression that cannot be shaken off of the 
health and cleanliness of the city. From the hills to 
the south, which are dotted with beautiful residences 
of brick and granite, a fine view of the city may be 
had. Away to the north stretches an open country, 


| with here and there a bit of woodland. To the east 


beyond the fertile plains and low-lying hills are the 
Coeur d’Alene Mountains with their wealth of precious 
metals, and immediately in front, and stretching off 
for four miles in any direction is the city itself, with 
its piles of brick and stones. 


RAILROADS. 


Spokane Falls has more railroads than any other 
city on the Pacific Coast north of San Francisco. 
More miles of railroad have been constructed last 
year in Washington than in any other State in the 
Union. Three important railroad lines have been 
added to those already centering here, built during 
the past year, namely: the Central Washington, the 
Union Pacific and the Spokane Falls & Northern. 
The Spokane & Palouse will be extended this sum- 
































SPOKANE FALLS.—1l. THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 2. HAZEL BLOCK. 


being put in on every block in the business portion of 
the city. 

The Hotel Spokane, a large five story building with 
200 rooms, will be opened in a few weeks, and will 
be a credit to the city. 

The Opera House, built by Mr. Cannon and Mr. 
Browne is all completed except the interior furnish- 
ings and will be the largest and finest theatre in the 
Northwest. 

Riverside Avenue and Sprague Street will be built 
up solidly from Monroe Street to Washington with 
handsome brick buildings most of them from four to 
six stories high. 

Ground has been broken for a magnificent six story 
building with an eleven story tower, on the corner of 
Riverside Avenue and Monroe Street, which will be 
owned and occupied by the Review Publishing Com- 
pany; the leading newspaper of Eastern Washington. 

The jobbers of Spokane Falls practically control 
the trade of the Palouse Valley, Okanogan Country, 
Colville district and the Coeur d’Alenes mines, and 
by fall will be in direct communication with the 
famous Snake River Valley and Camas Prairie, lying 
around Lewiston, Idaho, to which point the Spokane 
and Palouse, a branch of the Northern Pacific will be 





Churches and schools on every side and offer sub- 
stantial inducements to home seekers. 

The Palouse and Big Bend countries are tributary 
to Spokane, and are acknowledged to be the richest 
agricultural lands in the Northwest, while the Snake 
River and Camas prairie regions of Idaho are de- 
signed by nature to pay tribute to this wonder city of 
the West. 

It is the mineral wealth of the surrounding country 
which has made Spokane what she is to-day, and 
what will continue to make her Washington’s fairest, 
most prosperous city. By a recent statement of the 
Board of Trade of this city, the fact was developed 
that $8,000,000 worth of mineral wealth came to this 
city last year, from the Coeur d’Alenes, the Okanogan, 
the Colville, the Pend d’Oreille and Kootenai mining 
districts. Allowing for 300 working days and a 
population of 25,000 people, this makes in round 
numbers $25,000 a day in cash that is turned into 
this city, giving an income of $1 aday for every man 
woman and child in Spokane. Now that is as good 
as if 50,000 bushels of wheat were brought to the city 
each day, for a fair price is fifty cents per bushel, 
which would mean that 16,000,000 bushels of wheat 
were produced and marketed in this city every year. 





mer to Lewiston, Idaho, and the Washington & Idaho 
has been pushed to Mullan in the Coeur d’Alene 
mining district, while the Great Northern, which it is 
understood has gained control of the Seattle Lake 
Shore & Eastern, will come into the city before fall. 
Several of the lines already in running order, will be 
extended this summer, opening up greater fields from 
which this young giant of the Northwest will draw 
support. 

Two roads tap the Cceur d’Alene Country, the 
Spokane Falls and Idaho, a branch of the Northern 
Pacific, and the Washington & Idaho, a branch of the 
Union Pacific. 

The Spokane Falls & Northern runs to Colville and 
will be built to the Little Dalles of the Columbia by 
June of this year; and will eventually tap the 
Kootenai mining country. 

Besides these three there are: the Northern Pacific, 
the Union Pacific, the Central Washington, the 
Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern and the Spokane & 
Palouse, making in all eight roads actually centering 
in this city. 

The Great Northern have made surveys, and will 
be in Spokane some time during the summer. 

The Canadian Pacific have also surveyed a line 
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from Colville to Spokane Falls, but it is not very 
probable that they will come down this year. 
CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 

Spokane Falls is well supplied with churches and 
schools, ‘To speak of the growth and development of 
Eastern Washington in general and this city in par- 
ticular, without mentioning prominently the work of 
the Jesuit fathers, would be to leave out one, if not 
the greatest factor in its civilization and advance- 
ment. To attempt to tell the story of the band of 
pious and zealous men, would be to write the history 
of the State for the past fifty years and that is far 
more than the scope of this article contemplates. 
Our artist has given some idea of their work and 
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progress in the education of the people, in the accom- 
panying sketch. The little frame building in the 
upper left hand corner of the picture shows the 
beginning, and the handsome brick structure in the 
center of the five acre tract of high ground overlook- 
ing the city and gently sloping to the banks of the 
beautiful Spokane, shows the later building that be- 
came necessary to accommodate the fast-growing 
school which the Jesuit Fathers founded here years 
ago, realizing as they did that the first principles of 
good citizenship consist of a good, sound, practical 
education. Had the sketch been made a few months 
later, it would have included a third and much larger 
building for which the plans are already drawn, that 
will cost $360,000 and be ready 
for occupancy at the beginning of 
the next scholastic year. The 
present superior of the order in 
Spokane Falls is Father Mackin, 
to whose pious zeal and splendid 
executive ability, coupled with 
sound business judgment, much 
of the success of the past few 
years is due. There has not been 
an enterprise looking toward the 
advancement of Spokane Falls, of 
which the order through him has 
not been an ardent supporter, and 
many are the persons in the city 
who to-day can bear testimony to 
his benevolence. Under the Jes- 
uit care is the Gonzaga College, 
St. Ignatius Preparatory School 
and Convent of the Holy Name. 

The Episcopalians have one 
church, All Saints, and under its 
protection, sre a school for boys 
and one for girls. 

There are three Presbyterian 
churches in the city; and a uni- 
versity, and girls seminary. 

Three flourishing churches and 
the Spokane Methodist College 
represent the Methodist denomin- 
ation. 

There are two Baptist churches, 
a German Lutheran society and 
one Unitarian church in Spokane 
Falls. 
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The public schools are in excellent condition, in- 
creasing daily in efficiency and in numbers. Physical 
culture is promoted by a carefully prepared system of 
calisthenics; music is regularly taught; and science 
has its proper place in the course of study. A general 
onward movement is noticeable along the length of 
the educational line, and has the hearty sympathy 
and co-operation of the board of education, teachers 
and citizens. The public school is the basis of our 
growth, and whatever tends to strengthen and de- 
velop this system has the cordial support of the 
people. 

STREET RAILWAYS. 


There are at present four systems of street railways 
in Spokane Falls and it is safe to say that no city in 
America of its size is so well supplied in this matter. 
There is sixteen and one-half miles of road now being 
operated and twenty-five miles additional road that 
will be in operation before the middle of summer, 
making a, total of forty-one and one-half miles of 
street railway tracks. In no other way will Spokane 
show such great change and improvement as in this 
year’s development of the street railway systems. 
Miles of new track will be laid and the very latest 
and most improved methods of locomotion will be 
used. To-day Spokane Falls has the very best 
electric street railway in the United States, with the 
most perfect and complete equipment of rolling stock, 
appliances, etc. 

The Ross Park Electric Street Railway Company was 
incorporated on the seventeenth of April, 1888, with a 
capital stock of 830,000 which was afterwards increased 
to $150,000, the entire cost of road being 8300,000. The in- 
corporators were G. B. Dennis, H. N. Belt, C. R. Burns, 
Cyrus Bradley and I. 8. Kaufman. The officers are G. B. 
Dennis, president; E. J. Webster, vice president; H. N. 
Belt, general manager; 8. Heath, treasurer; and C. L. 
Marshall, secretary. The board of directors consist of 
R. W. Forrest, A. P. Wolverton, Cyrus Bradley, W. H. 
Marshall, I. 8. Kauffman, G. B. Dennis, H. N. Belt, Cyrus 
R. Burns, T. F. Conlan and 8S. Heath. They are all old 
and substantial citizens. 

Transition by means of electricity was demonstrated 
as a practical success four years ago and it is fast being 
adopted as a method of rapid transit. 

The Thomson-Houston Electric Company built a road 
one mile in length at Crescent Beach, Massachusetts, for 
the Lynn & Boston Railway Company and operated but 
one car. It accomplished all that was claimed to the 
satisfaction of the most critical. This system is generally 
accepted in the principal cities and towns of the States 
but the finest roads have been constructed at Boston, 
Washington, D. C., Omaha, Council Bluffs and Spokane 
Falls; the first four named being thoroughly inspecteg 

















SPOKANE FALLS.—VIEW OF COOK’S MOTOR LINE FROM SPOKANE HEIGHTS, ELEVATION 350 FEET. 
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SPOKANE FALLS.—THE GRANITE BLOCK. 
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SPOKANE FALLS.—DANIEL BLCCK, CORNER MAIN AND HOWARD STREETS. 
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before the Spokane people determined to install it at 
this point. 

A visit to the power house will reveal a great deal to 
the casual observer. In it is all the machinery for gen- 
erating the invisible power that is creating a revolution 
in street railroad business. The motive power is a 225 
horsepower Victor horizontal twin wheel, built especially 
for the company on the most approved pattern. The fall 
of the water is thirty-nine feet and by the penstock and 
draft tubes the water is discharged eight feet below the 
bed of the river blasted out for the purpose. The power 
is then transmitted by pulleys and belts to counter shaft- 
ing, which is set on solid masonry, and from there to the 
generating machines, sixty feet above the river. This 
room contains the principal electric apparatus, including 
two eighty horse power generators, capable of keeping 
sixteen cars in equal motion. The collective force is 160 
horse power. The machinery is exquisitely made. The 
various devices for managing and manipulating the cur- 
rent are beautiful works of mechanism. Arrangements 
are made and indicators so arranged that the electrician 
knows exactly not only where the force is but where a car 
may be at any time on any part of the line. This station 
is supplied with every improvement and invention known 
to electric science and mechanism and is the most com- 
pletely equipped in America. The electric force is con- 
veyed from the generator by heavy insulated copper 
cables inducting the current into the cables. The wires 
carry one pole of electric current and the other is 
carried through the rails and made unbroken and con- 
tinuous by copper connections. 








age grade is less than one-half per cent. the entire length, 
and the handsome manner in which the road is con- 
structed and equipped is a marvel. The poles are 100 
feet apart, and thirty feet long, and project thirty feet, 
painted and ornamented with gilded cross brackets. On 
the tip of every other pole is placed a cluster of five 
thirty-two candle power lights, which brilliantly illumin- 
ate the line from end to end. An important thing about 
the cars is that they each represent a cost of several 
thousand dollars and weigh six tons each, and when 
loaded with eighty-five passengers the load is not a light 
one but the motor skims along over its path of singing 
steel as swiftly and gracefully as a duck looking fora 
lighting spot on smooth water. 

The road was opened for public travel on the 17th day 
of November, 1889. Upon that day 4,980 people were car- 
ried, in all making forty eight trips—every car running 
absolutely upon time. This record has been ever since 
invariably preserved. The past winter has been the 
hardest winter known in this country for years, more 
snow has fallen than for the past collective five years. 
The same enterprise and public spirit that has character- 
ized the construction of this elegant road, was repeated 
in the operation of the road during this inclement and 
snowy winter. In spite of the heavy snow fall and drift- 
ing the road has been kept open, the company employing 
as many as 200 men day and night shoveling. This was 
found necessary in addition to the use of snow plows. 
At one time for a period of 106 hours the cars were run 
day and night continuously. Although the expense has 





been enormous, this road from the day of its opening to 

















SPOKANE FALLS.—1. POST OFFICE BUILDING. 2, THE ROOKERY 


Two electric motors are set upon the tracks under the 
floor of each car. They are ten horsepower each. The 
cars can be propelled by one or bath if necessary. At the 
will of the motor man the car can be rotated backward 
and forward with ease, as each car is provided with 
electric brakes as well as wheel brakes, or it can be con- 
trolled independent of the wheel brakes. The motors are 
skillful works of genius and are as sensitive to the touch 
of the electric currents as inthe hair spring of a watch 
to its tiny and jeweled mechanism. 

The car house is located midway between the ends of 
the line. It is built of granite and as a German from the 
Rhine said, “It resembles a castle more than anything I 
have seen in this country. 

Yhe elegant cars have excited merited attention and as 
they are the finest ever built for street purposes by the 
Pullman Palace Car Company it is not acause of surprise 
that they should. The woodwork is highly polished 
mahogany and every piece of metal is burnished to per- 
fection The seats are luxuriously upholstered with rich 
crimson plush and are spring-seat and back. 

The roadbed, upon which the ties and 500 tons of steel 
rails are laid, was brought to exactness of grade. Heavy 
railroad ties are placed two feet apart and the thirty 
pound Joliet steel rails are firmly secured to them. So 
carefully and solidly has the road been constructed and 
ballasted that it is regarded as extremely fast and safe. 
The road is mainly level the heaviest grade being at the 
bridge, where it is four and one-half per cent. The aver- 





the present day has not lost a trip, nor has it had a car 
reached the end of its return destination more than 
three minutes late. Take also into consideration the fact 
that no injury in all this time has resulted to any part of 
its machinery, either electrical or mechanical, nor have 
any accidents happened to its men or passengers, it 
justly occupies the rank of being first in America, for 
operation as well as for construction. 

From the sketches made specially by and for THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, you can readily gain an idea of 
the character of the road and the city it traverses— 
occupying some of the best business streets of the city, 
thence eastward over Dennis & Bradley’s addition, 
practically inside of the city, Heath’s addition, Wolver- 
ton & Conlan’s addition, Forrests addition, Ross Park 
addition, Webster’s addition and Sapro and Deubers addi- 
tion, allof which comprise the cream of the suburban 
residence property of this city. The majestic Spokane 
River adds beauty and grandeur to this section. Standing 
upon its banks and viewing the falls, which over every 
rock in the rapids there hangs a bridal veil and over 
every cataract a shroud, you are doubly impressed with 
ites grandeur. 

The plant was installed by the Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany’s expert, Mr. H. D. Scribner. He is recognized to be 
the most expert electrician in the company’s employ and 
they surely need not reserve any confidence in his ability 
after achieving such signal success as he has in the 
Spokane Falls electric motor line. Victory over difficul- 








ties is always surrounded by a “halo” of favor, and since 
it has been fairly won the laurel wreath is placed where 
it should rest for a time. The company have secured Mr. 
Scribner’s services as superintendent of the line, and he 
now has charge of the corps of conductors and assistants 
all of whom duly uniformed and exhorted to be courteous 
and attentive to passengers. 

The Spokane and Montrose Steam Motor Line is a 
corporation established in 1888, with a capital stock 
of $50,000. Francis H. Cook is the president and 
principal owner of the company. The line now in 
operation is two miles long, and runs from the center 
of the city, out to one of the most beautiful residence 
portions of Spokane. The company has already be- 
gun the construction of about two miles additional 
track, and a number of handsome new cars have been 
ordered, and will be put on early this spring. Our 
artist has given several views along Cook’s Motor 
line, that do more than words can, to show the beau- 
tiful residence sites that lie along both sides of the 
road. 

The Spokane Street Railway Company have a num- 
ber of fine franchises, and will do a great deal of 
track laying this year. 

The City Park Transit Company is a new line, that 
will use the Thompson, Houston system of electric 





BUILDING. 


locomotion. This is the Lidgerwood Park road, and 
will bring one of the prettiest and healthiest cheap 
residence sites around the city into easy com- 
munication. 

The Spokane Cable Railway Company, is the most 
expensive road yet built in the city, having cost over 
$250,000. Extensive improvements are contemplated 
for this summer, and the road will probably be double 
tracked throughout, and extended in at least two 
directions. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. 

The city is well supplied with newspapers. The 
morning Review, N- W. Durham, managing editor, 
and F. C. Goodin business manager, is the only paper 
publishing full, associate and united press telegraphic 
news. 

The Spokesman is a new daily, managed by H. T. 
Browne. 

The Chronicle is the evening associated press paper. 
It has recently been bought by J. J. Browne. 

The evening Globe is edited by Frank McGuire. 

The Investors’ Journal, is a bright attractive semi- 
monthly publication, edited by John R. Reavis. 
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The Northern 





Light, is a weekly 
trades union paper 
edited by W. H. 
Galvani. 

The Northwest 
Tribune is a week- 
ly agricultural pa- 
per, owned by 
Schorr Brothers. 

The Spokane 
Churchman, is as 
its name implies a 
church paper, de- 
voted to the inter- 
ests of the Episco- 
pal church. It is 
a monthly publica- 
tion edited by Rev. 
C. V. Crawford. 

The Post, is a 
german weekly 
owned by Armand 
and Junckland. 

COLD FIGURES. 

Sales of city prop- 
erty since January 
1st, 1890—$4,250,- 
000. This leads 
Portland, Seattle 
and Tacoma. 

Seven National 
Banks in the city 
have an aggregate 
capital of $857,- 
661.84; and two 
savings banks have a capital of 150,000. 

Assessments on real and personal property—county 
and city $40,132,928. 

Value of buildings erected and under contract since 
the great fire $8,572,000. 

Total output of lumber, for 1889—$2,220,000. 

Total output of flour mills for 1889 —$1,250,000. 

There are eleven publications in the city. 

Mean annual temperature forty-seven 
degrees. 

Average rainfall, twenty inches. 

Coldest weather always comes between 
December 25th and January 31st. 

Number of clear days for the past eight 
years, as taken from the U. S. signal office: 

1882, 224; 1883, 307; 1884, 264; 1885, 278; 
1886, 290; 1887, 258; 1888, 209; 1889, 311. 

Total amount expended in public and cor- 
poration works, for 1889, $2,500,450. 

The following subsidies have been made 
since March, 1889. 

Subscription to Seattle, Lake Shore & 
Eastern Railroad $175,000. 

Subscription to Spokane Falls and North- 
ern $100,000. 

Subscriptions to colleges and seminaries 
$230,000. 

Subscription to churches $100,000. 

Subscription for bridges $36,000. 

Total subscriptions—$641,000. 











THE WATER-POWER AT SPOKANE FALLS. 





Spokane Falls has one of the most re- 
markable and interesting of the great water- 
powers of the world. Probably there is no- 
where else as great an amount of power 


obtainable from an equal volume of water a. B. 


in an equal length of river. This circum- 

stance arises from the distribution of the 

fall of the stream over rapids and cataracts and the 
division of the river by rocky islands into two main 
channels, both sides of which are available for mills 
and the union of these two channels into one just 
before the stream makes its final and highest leap. 
Within a space of a mile and a half the entire flow 
of the Spokane can be used three times for mill power. 











suburb of Ross 
Park. Then, a 
little below Gon- 
zaga College, it 
makes its first leap 
in a long rapid, 
from which the 
first power used in 
the then frontier 
village was obtain- 
ed. Half a mile 
below the rapids 
the river divides 
into two principal 
channels and en- 
closes a large ba- 
saltic island, now 
covered with mills 
and factories draw- 

















SPOKANE FALLS.—VIEW OF ROSS PARK ELECTRIC STREET RAILWAY, MAIN STREET. 


Lake Coeur d’Alene, about twenty-four miles long 
and from two tofour miles wide may be characterized, 
in its relations to this Spokane power, as an enormous 
storage dam, of which the Spokane River is the mill- 
race. ‘The river resembles a racein the deep channel 
in which it flows, in its almost uniform width and in 
its almost uniform velocity. Into the lake flow two 





DENNIS, PRESIDENL ROSS PAKK ELECTRIC STREET RAIL- 


WAY CO., SPOKANE FALLS. 


rivers, the Coeur d’Alene and the St. Joseph, each 
larger than the Spokane, but of much less velocity of 
current. From its northern end, about thirty miles 
due east from the city issues its outlet in a strong, 
clear blue current, running between high banks of 
gravel and basalt. Just before it enters the city 
limits it makes a long bend and passes the pretty 








ing their power 
from the rapids. 
The north channel 
carries the most 
water and on this 
is a very handsome 
cascade of about 
fifteen feet in sheer 
descent. The south 
channel is much 
broken by rocky 
islets and the water 
rushes down over 
a succession of 
short leaps. The 
twochannels unite 
just above one of 
the principal highway bridges of»the_city and sweep- 
ing under the bridge with a wild rush of foam and 
spray and angry blue breakers, they pour over the 
main cataract, forty feet in almost sheer descent, 
sending up a cloud of rainbow tinted mist. Then 
they flow swiftly westward under the cable bridge 
and down into a deep, narrow valley, growing more 
and more profound until the Spokane 
reaches its mouth in the Columbia, about 
fifty miles distant, where its channel is 
more than two thousand feet below the gen- 
eral level of the country. 

The banks of the river and its bed, for 
its entire course through the city, are of 
basaltic rock, a rock so hard as to be scarce- 
ly affected at all by water. Consequently 
there is no recession of the falls or wearing 
away of the banks. The water-power here 
does not need to be coddled and protected, 
at heavy expense, like that at the Falls of 
St. Anthony, at Minneapolis, where the 
Mississippi flows over 2 limestone ledge, 
resting upon a sandstone stratum. This is 
an important consideration with a direct 
bearing upon the question of cost of power. 
The Spokane does notcarry near the volume 
of water that runs over St. Anthony’s Falls, 
but owing to the distribution of its flow into 
different channels and its successive leaps 
over rapids and cataracts the available 
horse-power it furnishes is greater than 
that which has built up Minneapolis. The 
Minneapolis power is variously estimated 
at from 20,000 to 24,000 horse-power, while 
that of Spokane Falls is at least 30,000. 

The value of water powers cannot be 
fully measured, however, by the volume of 
flow or the height of fall, or the solidity 
and accessibility of the banks for mill and 
factory sites. These considerations are of 
great importance, but there is still another that is a 
weighty factor in the account—namely, the location 
of a power with reference to the highways of com- 
mercial distribution. It is in this regard that the 
Spokane Falls power compares favorably with that of 
Minneapolis, that of Lowell and that of Chicopee. 
It is situated in the heart of a city and at a nucleus 
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SPOKANE FALLS.—VIEW OF ROSS PARK, ADJOINING SPOKANE FALLS, ON LINE 


of railroad lines. The falls first started the city, but 
now the city, with its aggregation of population and 
business enterprises and its railroads radiating to all 
points of the compass, gives constantly increasing 
value to the power. With great natural resources in 
the surrounding country of ores, of grain, of lumber, 
of potters’ clay, of marble and of granite, and with 
lines of transportation established to bring in these 
raw materials and carry out the manufactured products, 
every horse power afforded by these superb rapids and 
cataracts will in time be utilized to drive machinery. 














SPOKANE FALLS.—VIEW OF ELECTRIC RAILWAY CROSSING 


THE WASHINGTON WATER POWER COMPANY. 

This company controls two-thirds of the power of the 
Spokane River in the city limits, extending from the cen- 
ter line of Post Street through to Monroe Street, the fall 
upon the property being ninety feet out of a total of 124 
feet. The company was formed in the Spring of last year 
to acquire the control of the main power of the river and 
to improve it. In the past year large sums of money 
have been spent in development of the water power and 
the business property owned by the company, the result 
of which can be seen in the illustrations which our artist 
has supplied. The company owns the C and C Mill, which 
is now operated by the C and C Milling Company, a local 
corporation of which Messrs Burns & Chapman are the 
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OF ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


head, and George 8. Palmer the manager. They are now 
carrying out extensive improvements in this mill, and 
will increase the capacity to 600 barrels perdiem The 
Company own several large store buildings on the north 
side of the river, in which they deliver improved power 
from a flume on the north side. The Spokane Cabie 
Railroad Company take their power from the same 
flume, running their machinery beneath the ap- 
proaches to the Monroe Street Bridge. The com- 
pany has improved water power in several branches of 
its power, and leases power at the rate of $10 per horse 
power per year on long term of lease. The main work 
now in course of completion is on the main power of the 
river. Here, under the guidance of Colonel J. T. Fanning 








DENNIS & BRADLEY’S ADDITION. 
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of St. Paul, and the personal supervision of Mr. Henry A. 
Herrick, resident engineer of the company, the river 
has been daminmed just above the falls, and the necessary 
waste gates and waterways put in to conduct the power 
on either side of the Spokane River. It is from this 
power on the south side of the stream that the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company are to obtain their power 
which is to be carried to them in iron flumes. The com- 
pany will expend in the course of the present year the 
sum of $100,000 for these developments, on the completion 
of which they will have improved some 4,000 horse power, 
2,200 of which will be in actual use. The company is 
capitalized in the sum of $1,000,000. The officers of the 
company are: President, F. Rockwood Moore; Vice-Presi- 
dent, John W. Chapman; Secretary, W. 8. Norman; 
Treasurer, J. D. Sherwood; Consulting Engineer, J. T. 
Fanning,C. E.; Resident Engineer Henry A. Herrick,C. E. 
THE EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING 
COMPANY. 

The Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany which supplies electric current to 
the city both for lighting and motor pur- 
poses is located on the property of The 
Washington Water Power Company. It 
is now constructing and expects to 
occupy by the firstof August a large new 
station just beneath the Monroe Street 
Bridge and immediately at the foot of 
Front Street where it is installing a plant 
of large proportions. The company was 
originally capitalized for $100,000, but last 
year this capital was increased to $200,000. 
The plant of the company at the time of 
the fire consisted of 135 are lights and 
1,800 incandescents. The company lost 
the bulk of their pole-lines in the city, 
but the fire did not reach the station. 
Immediately aft®r the fire, in response to 
the demands for light large additions to 
the plant were made, and the company 
at the time of writing is now running 350 
arc lights and 4,500 Edison incandescents 
in three stations in the rear of the C and 
Cand Post Mills. The new station now 
under construction will consolidate the 
three existing stations. It will have an 
ultimate capacity for 12,000 incandescents 
and 1,200 arcs. The designs for the 
station are of the most approved pattern. 
Water for running the wheels is being 
carried in two iron penstocks from the 
main power of the Spokane River in the 
building. The penstocks are to be equip- 
ped with twelve horizontal double wheels 
of different capacity, and each pair of 
wheels will drive one pair of dynamos. 
The total horse power capacity of the 
flumes is 2,500 horse power, of which 1,200 
is now being equipped in wheels. The 
station building is a massive structure 
65x97 feet; the wheels will occupy the 
entire basement, the dynamo floor which 
is of iron being above. The dynamos belt 
direct to the wheels. 

The water wheel equipment of this 
station is from designs by the engineers 
of the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany, Colonel J. T. Fanning and Henry 
A. Herrick, the electrical appointments 
being from designs by the company’s 
electrician, Mr. J. B. Fisken. The station 
when complete will be the most perfect 
water power station in the United States. 
The Edison Company runs its station 
night and day, and does a large motor 
business on the day service. Several of 
the elevators in the city, and all the print- 
ing and newspaper presses being run by 
the Electric Motor. The company is one 
of the strongest financial concerns in the 
town. The officers of the company are: 
President, F. Rockwood Moore; Vice- 
President, John W. Chapman; Treasurer, 

J. D. Sherwood; Secretary and General 

Manager, W.8. Norman; Electrician J. B. 

Fisken; and the stockholders include 

some of the leading business men of the city, 
THE SPOKANE WATER POWER COMPANY. 

This is the oldest of the two great corporations which 
together control all the water powers at Spokane Falls. 
It has been a gradual growth from a small beginning and 
has extended its ownership of the islands and main land 
shores from time to time until it now controls the powers 
of the rapids and most of those furnished by the upper 
falls. The early flouring and saw mill industries drew 
their power from the works of this company. The presi- 
dent is A. M. Cannon, whose lumbering enterprises in the 
early days of the settlement at the Falls required the 
utilization of the water power to run saw mills and the 
booming of the river both above and below the rapids for 
storing logs. The Spokane Company is now a strong 
corporation and deals liberally with all new industries 
seeking ground and power in the young city. 








SPOKANE FALLS PORTRAITS. 


HON. J. J. BROWNE. 

Mr. Browne's choice of 160 acres of land for a homestead 
at the falls of the Spokane River, before the town was 
platted and when the country was full of roving Indians, 
was the foundation of whatis probably now the largest 
private fortune in Eastern Washington. He was saga- 
cious and far-sighted and from the time he first camped 
on the present site of the city he had faith that the roar 
of the cataract, which was then almost the only sound 
that broke the silence of the wilderness, would one day be 
drowned in the hum of manufactories and the thousand 
voices caused by the activities of a busy metropolis. A 
lawyer by profession, he became a banker, a builder of 
business blocks and houses, a widely known politician, a 
promoter of railroads and factories—in a word, an all- 
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COMPANY, SPOKANE FALLS. 


round man of affairs, earnestly striving to aid in the de- 
velopment of the new city. He was born in Greenville, 
Ohio, in 1843, and educated at the public schools and in 
Wabash College, Indiana. He studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and practiced first in Kansas and later 
at Portland, Oregon. In 1878 he migrated to Spokane 
Falls. He is now president of the Browne National Bank 
and is the largest tax-payer in Spokane County. Mr. 
Browne was a member of the Washington Constitutional 
Convention. In the midst of an active business career he 
has taken time to devote special attention to the subject 
of public education and the present excellent reputation 
of the schools of Spokane Falls is due in a great measure 
to his unremitting zeal. 
HON. A. M. CANNON. 

Mr. Cannon was one of the original settlers of Spokane 

Falls, and one of the four men who took up claims cover- 








ing the ground upon which the city now stands. He was 
born at Monmouth, Illinois, in 1837, picked up a little 
education in a country school and at the age of twenty 
went West to seek his fortune, driving an ox team across 
the plains to Denver. From Colorado he went to Cali- 
fornia and thence back to Illinois. Fora time he was a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade, engaged in active 
speculation, and making and losing a fortune. Next he 
went to Kansas City and afterwards again to California. 
In Portland, Oregon, he lived five years and it was from 
that city that he migrated into the then unknown wilds 
of Eastern Washington and built his cabin on the bank 
of the Spokane River, overlooking the Falls. Mr. Cannon 
has been engaged in merchandizing, lumbering, banking 
and railroading in this new Minneapolis of the Far West, 
has accumulated a large fortune, has been Mayor of the 
city and has given the aid of his quick intelligence and 

great energy as wellas of his money in 

liberal amounts to almost every enter- 

prise of importance calculated to build 
Yy up Spokane Falls. He lives in a hand- 
some house, dispenses a generous hos- 
pitality and exerts a broad influence in 
public affairs. 

yy HENRY L. TILTON. 

Mr. Tilton was born at North Danville, 
Vermont, May 3, 1828. He was reared on 
a farm, where his sturdy habits of indus- 
try were early developed. Reaching his 
twentieth year, he began his business ca- 
reer as a clerk in a store at Littleton, 
New Hampshire; soon after which, fired 
with the gold seekers fever, he came to 
California arriving in San Francisco in 
1850. Aftera few years of hard work, he 
became a partner in the hardware firm of 
Tilton & Cady, and in three years made 
enough money to return East, which he 
did, locating at Littleton, New Hamp- 
shire. It would require many pages to 
give his career in and about Littleton. 
As lumberman, operator in timber lands, 
merchant, banker and State legislator, he 
filled up the measureof a busy and honor- 
able career, was favored of fortune, and 
solaced with the respect and approving 
confidence of business communities, 
friends and neighbors. In 1885-86, Mr. 
Tilton made two trips to this coast, in the 
relaxation from business cares. Stop- 
ping at Spokane Falls, he saw with saga- 
cious foresight its splendid advantages 
and beckoning future. He promptly 
made large investments in real estate, 
and established the Tilton Loan Company. 
In 1888 he returned and established the 
real estate firm of Tilton, Stocker & Frye. 
His reputation for integrity and his un- 
doubted business ability soon caused him 
to be chosen president of the Spokane 
Loan, Trust and Savings Bank; also presi- 
dent of the Washington National Bank 
and director of the Spokane National 
Bank. The erect form and commanding 
figure of Mr. Tilton show how lightly 
three score years can touch with a quiet 
grace the man of well-poised mind, tem- 
perate habits and domestic tastes; and 
suggest with emphasis his New England 
origin and training; while his self-reli- 
ance, indomitable zeal in any undertak- 
ing, and conservative business methods 
are qualities transplanted from the same 
soil to aid in the development of the new 
State of Washington. 

I. 8. KAUFMAN. 

I. 8. Kaufman is one of the live busi- 
ness men of Spokane Falls where he has 
resided since 1883. He is one of the very 
best posted men in the whole State on 
land questions, and is a man Of excellent 
judgment, and it is owing to this very 
valuable trait in his character, together 
with his enterprise, that he has acquired 
a large fortune, and built up his exten- 
sive business within a comparatively 
few years. Mr. Kaufman is very enterprising and pub- 
lic spirited, and together with Mr. Tilton, a capitalist 
of note, has just erected the Granite Block, one of the 
handsomest and most substantial buildings in the West. 
He enlisted in the U.S. Army in 1862 and served until the 
close of the war, when he returned to Decatur, Illinois, 
the home of his childhood, where he lived with the ex- 
ception of a few years spentin Minnesota until he came 
to Spokane Falls. Mr. Kaufman is in the real estate busi- ° 
ness, and has always been in that business. The firmof 
I. 8. Kaufman is probably the oldest established agency 
in the city. He served two years in the city council, and 
was elected mayor to serve out Mr. Hoover’s unexpired 
term. He isa director in the Exchange National Bank, 
and also of the Ross Park Electric road; besides being a 
trustee of the Spokane College, and serving two years in 
the school board, 
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G. B. DENNIS. 


G. B. Dennis, president, originator and manager of the 
Ross Park Electric Street Railway Company comes 
from a family noted for their intellectual ability, and 
high social position, and himself possesses in a marked 
degree these qualities. Mr. Dennis, however, is a self 
made man, unaided by inherited wealth, but naturally 
self reliant, independent, energetic and determined, he 
has by dint of hard work steadily climbed the ladder of 
success, until at this day he occupies an enviable stand- 
ing among men. His career began in the East as an office 
boy at the age of fourteen. He was the business man- 
ager of a large publishing house at the age of nineteen. 
The head of an Eastern banking and brokerage concern 
at the age of twenty-three. He has been the father and 
promoter of many successful enterprises—the organizer 
and general manager of a large and successful mining 
company, the president of the Ross Park Electric Street 
Railway Company of Spokane Falls, and is prominently 
connected with many other enterprises. Five years ago, 
when in poor health he came to this western country, 
and adopted Spokane Falls as his home, and as a field for 
his future business activity. Noted for his sound busi- 
ness sense, conservatism, uprightness, determination, 
perseverance and enterprise he soon become one of the 
leading men of this city and State. He has filled, and 
to-day occupies many high positions of honor and trust. 
He has been identified with almost every enterprise of 
importance in Spokane Falls, and has given them valu- 
able aid financially and otherwise. Possessing large 
wealth, of which he is the architect, beimg one among the 
few millionaires of this city, he has used his means to 
great good. 

DONALD ROSS. 

The combined talents of the successful minister of the 
gospel and business man find a happy refiex in the career 
of Donald Ross. He was born in Canada and graduated 
at Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario. For twenty-one 
years he was a successful preacher, organizer of congre- 
gations, and builder of churches. His health, which 
failed during his collegiate course, he never recovered 
during his ministerial life, and he was forced to retire. 
During the past six years he has been engaged in the life 
insurance business, which he followed with remarkable 
success. In the meantime his health was restored, and 
he is now in the full enjoyment of that blessing. For the 
past two years he has resided in Spokane Falls. He has 
organized the Spokane Loan, Trust, and Savings Bank, 
with a capital of $200,000; also the Washington National 
Bank, with a paid up capital of $100,000. In these banks, 
as stockholders and directors, are associated some of the 
most prosperous business men of Spokane Falls, as well 
as bankers and capitalists in the East. Mr. Ross is also 
engaged in the real estate business as senior member of 
the firm of Ross & McLean. In social life he is very 
genial and has many friends. 


RICHARD T. DANIEL. 


Mr. Daniel is a young man only twenty-seven years of 
age who like many others came from the East to this far 
Northwest to make his fortune. His birthplace was 
Glascow, Byron County, Kentucky, and he came to 
Spokane Falls in 1879. Mr. Daniel landed in the city with- 











SPOKANE FALLS.—MONROE STREET CABLE LINE BRIDGE. 


outa dollar, and now besides owning two handsome brick 
blocks, a large amount of real estate, five farms near 
Spokane Falls, and a fine stock ranch, has sufficient cash 
in hand to conduct one of the largest loan businesses in 
the city. He is very popular among business men, with 
whom his word is as good as his bond. Mr. Daniel's career 
sbows what advantages this country and particularly 
Spokane Falls has to offer to young men from the East, 
who come West with a determination to work and win. 
Mr. Daniel is a young unmarried man, who has made him- 
self what he is; and who will undoubtedly be one of the 
future prominent men of Eastern Washington and 
Spokane Falls, its metropolis. 





NEW BUILDINGS IN SPOKANE FALLS. 


THE SPOKANE OPERA HOUSE. 

In July of the present year Manager Harry Hayward 
will open the new Opera House, built by Messrs Brown & 
Cannon. Booth & Barrett will probably be the opening 
attraction. The house will be the largest and finest in 
point of equipment of any in the Northwest. 





THE CONCORDIA HALL. 

The Concordia Hall on Second Street, has been for a 
long time the only first class theatre in the city. Itisa 
wooden structure, but is very comfortable. Mr. Harry 
Hayward is the general manager. 

THE PECK BLOCK. 

The Peck Block on Howard Street, near Riverside 
Avenue, is, as our artist gives it on another page of this 
issue, one of the handsomest buildings in the city. It is 
a three-story brick, with a front of pressed brick and 
granite. It is a store and office building, and is owned by 


0. O. Peck. 
THE DANIEL BLOCK. 


66x120 feet in dimensions, of pressed brick and granite, 
standing at the corner of Howard and Main Street is one of 
the handsomest and most substantial buildings in the 
city. It will be seven stories in height, and will cost $100,- 
000. It is owned by Mr. R. T. Daniel. 

THE POST-OFFICE BLOCK. 

Adjoining the Granite Block on the west, with a front- 
age of sixty feet, stands the Post-office Block, owned by 
Messrs Tilton & Kaufman. The Post-office building isa 
pressed brick and granite affair that has been built since 
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3. CATHOLIC HOSPITAL. 


the fire. The ground floor is used by the Government as 
& post-office, and the upper floors are used for offices. 
THE GRANITE BLOCK. 

Occupying ninety feet on Riverside Avenue and eighty- 
five teet on Washington Street rises the magnificent 
Granite Block. which was erected last year by Messrs. 
Tilton & Kaufman, two of the most promicent capitalists 
of the city. Itis six stories in height, with a cupola, and 
cost $100,000. The walls are granite from foundation to 
roof, the stone being from the famous granite quarries of 
the Little Spokane. Its appearance is very striking, and 
itisin every respect a credit to Spokane Falls and the 
gentlemen who built it. 

THE BURNS & CHAPMAN BUILDING. 

This handsome five story pressed brick and granite, 
building, on Riverside Avenue, between Howard and 
Stevens, which our artist has so well-drawn, is the prop- 
erty of C. R. Burns and John W. Chapman, two of 
Spokane’s most solid and respected citizens. The build- 
ing will be-occupied from basement to roof by the 
Spokane Furniture Company. It will be heated by steam, 
will have two elevators, and electric lighting throughout. 

THE HAZEL BLOCK. 

C. W. Carson bas a fine building, which our artist has 
been able to reproduce, in his illustration. It is the 
Hazel Block, named after his little brown-eyed daughter. 
The building is at the southeast corner of Howard and 
Sprague Streets, and is a brick and granite structure, five 
stories high, 60x90 feet in size. The firm of Cook & Byers, 
real estate agents, will occupy the ground floor, and the 
electric light and telephone companies the top floor. 

THE ROOKERY. 

This handsome block, which our artist has so faithfully 
depicted, is one of the handsome rew six story buildings 
on Riverside Avenue, surrounding the Spokane National 
Bank. The Rookery wiil be one of the handsomest office 
buildings in Spokane, and will be furnished with elevators, 
steam heating apparatus, electric light and all the modern 
improvements at a cost of $85,000. It bas a frontage of 
sixty feet on Riverside Avenue, and will be built of 
pressed brick and terra cotta, with a great deal of orna- 
mental iron work all painted white. The owners are: 
H. W. Augustine, W. L. Bean and H. M. Hoyt. 

THE CASC4 DE BLOCK. 

The accompanying cut gives a very correct idea of the 
Cascade Block on Riverside Avenue, between Monroe 
and Lincoln streets. It was the first brick building com- 
pleted after the fire. It is a three-story brick and stone 
building*owned by Messrs H.T. Malion, D. H Dwight and 
W.C. Sivyer, three prominent young business men of 
Spokane Falls. 


SPOKANE FALLS BUSINESS INTERESTS. 


SPOKANE CAB AND TRANSFER CO. 


One of the institutions that should not be forgotten in 
presenting Spokane Falls to the public, is the Spokane 
Cab & Transfer Company, under which heading and man- 
agement the principal cab, carriage, district messenger 
service, and transfer business of the fast growing city is 
done. Originally there were two cab and carriage com- 
panies and two district messenger companies, but realiz- 
ing the truth of the old proverb that “in unity there is 
strength ’ they were all combined under the above head- 
ing, with their-present offices in the Eagle Block, fronting 
on Stevens Avenue, and as a result the kind of service 
Spokane Falls receives in this line would do credit toa 
city twice its size. The active management of the com- 
pany’'s business is in the hands of Mr. A. P. Orr, a veteran 
in the carriage and hack businegs, not only in Spokane 
Falis but his former eastern home as well, and not a little 
of the credit for the company’s success is due tohim. In 
a city like Spokane Falls, where the development is so 
rapid and where accommodations for last year’s business 
would be entirely inadequate for the handling of this 
year’s, it is a matter involving shrewd business judgment 
to properly accommodate the public and at the same time 
not sacrifice the company’s interests and it is in that par- 
ticular capacity that Mr. Orr proves himself valuable. 
The service rendered is the best and the people of 
Spokane Falis ealize it by bestowing liberal patronage. 

ROSS PARK. : 

The beautiful suburb, Ross Park, two miles up the 
river from the post-office is reached by the Electric Rail- 
way. Itis owned by a company of gentlemen, all capital- 
ists,a majority of whom live there. It borders on the 
city limits on the east and lies on both sides of the 
Spokane River. Ross Park is the most aristocratic suburb 
of the city and is rapidly being built up with a fine class 
of residences. I. 8. Kaufman & Co., are agents for the 
property. 





J T. M'CARTHER & CO. 

The real es‘ate men of Spokane Falls are rustlers. J. 
T. McCarther & Co., for instance sold three lots for $4,500 
two hours after they were listed with them; which was a 
much higher price than the owner, who was an eastern 
man, bad placed on the property. 

INTERESTING MAPS. 

On another page of this issue appears a fac simile of a 
very excellent map of Spokane Falls, and tributary coun- 
try that will prove of great value to those desiring infor- 
mation regarding the city, and Eastern Washington. 
Hunt, Dart & Co., have a large number of different sized 
maps that they will mail to any one who will address them. 
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ENGINEER FANNING ON THE SPOKANE FALLS 
WATER-POWER. 


We are permitted to make the following extracts 
from an exhaustive report of Mr. J. T. Fanning, Chief 
Engineer of the St. Anthony Falls Water Power 
Company and Consulting Engineer of the Great 
Northern Railway, who is one of the foremost au- 
thorities on water powers in the United States. This 
report was made last summer to the directors of the 
Washington Water Power Company. 

THE WATER-SHED.—The magnitude and mechan- 
ical value of this water power depends not only upon 
the fall, but also upon the quantity of water that is a 
constant part of the flow of the changeable volume of 
the river. This last, a minimum of flow, is not readily 
determined by simple inspection or by a single meas- 
urement. It should be carefully studied for the real 
minimum to be considered is not the actual extreme 
minimum but rather an average of flow during the 
month of lowest flow at the time of an extreme 
drought. This is governed by the combined infiu- 
ences of the topography of the water-shed of the river. 
The city of Spokane Falls, containing the falls of 
the Spokane River, is situated on the easterly margin 
of the broad Washington prairie. This prairie has 
an average annual precipitation of twenty inches 
depth of rain, but the water-shed of the river above 
the falls is chiefly a mountainous area, facing west- 
ward. These mountain slopes condense more of the 





moisture borne by prevailing westerly winds than 
does the prairie plain. The depth of annual rainfall 
upon the water-shed of the Spokane River may be 
safely estimated as averaging twenty-four inches. 
The water-shed embraces portions of the Bitter Root 
and Cour d’Alene mountains, and computed on 
Amerines’ map measures 4,180 square miles. 

Tue STorRAGE RESERVOIR.—The reservoir which 
stores the storm waters of these mountain areas is 
Coeur d’Alene Lake aided by the mountain ravines 
which hold the snow until the late spring. This lake 
has an area of about sixty-nine square miles accord- 
ing to surveys of Lieut. Hayden. Before the spring 
rains cease to water the lower water-shed, the melt- 
ing snows begin to fill the lake and the lake yields 
its gathered waters through its natnral sluice, a nar- 
row gorge at its outlet, with a moderation that ex- 
tends its valuable storage influence far into the sum- 
mer and almost to the season of the autumn rains. 
Thus a natural storage has been provided similar to 
artificial storage produced on some of the Eastern 
power streams only by expenditures of large sums of 
money. This natural storage can be enhanced by 
more complete control of the outflow of the lake by 
the aid of artificial sluice gates. 

VoLumE oF Fiow.—On New England’s notable 
power streams, where annual rainfalls average re- 
spectively from thirty-six to forty-eight inch depths, 
the natural low water flows of the streams range from 





.3 to .5 cubic feet per second per square mile of 


drainage area and on the Merrimack River, with an- 
nual rainfall of thirty-eight inches and artificial 
storage, the summer low water flow is about .6 feet 
per second per square mile. The natural storage of 
the Spokane River gives ita minimum flow of .5 
cubic feet per second per square mile, from a rainfall 
of only twenty-four inches. I am informed that 
several measures of the flow of the river taken at its 
summer stage have indicated flows respectively vary- 
ing from 3,000 to 2,500 cubic feet per second for total 
volumes. This present season is an exceptionally 
dry one and the water marks of the Spokane River 
and of Coeur d’Alene Lake indicate that the waters 
are at an extremely low stage. Inquiry of residents 
of Spokane Falls longest familiar with the stream 
has brought out abundant testimony that the stream 
was by the middle of this present July at its lowest 
known stage. I measured its flow on the 13th inst. 
and found its cross section to be 1,482 square feet, its 
mean velocity 1.3 foot per second and its volume 1,920 
cubic feet per second. Apparently the minimum 
summer flow is rarely so low as 2,000 cubic feet per 
second and the ordinary low summer flow is about 
2,400 cubic feet per second, the first being at the rate 
of .482 cubic feet per second and the second at the 
rate of .574 cubic feet per second per square mile, 
AVAILABLE FALL AND PowER.—The water power 
at Spokane Falls has natural divisions by the several 
islands that divide the stream. At the head of the 
fall the stream is divided by the “large” island and 
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about one-third of the flow of Spokane River would 
paturally flow on its southerly side ond the remain- 
ing two-thirds on its northerly side. Your ‘‘Post” 
flame power receives a partof the water from the 
southerly channel and your Lincoln Street flume re- 
ceives its water from one of the subdivisions of the 
northerly channel. Your Lower Falls power has, 
not only the flow from the ‘Post” and ‘‘Lincoln” 
flames but has the entire flow of fhe river, and con- 
trols all riparian rights of both sides of the river along 
the falls. The falis of your respective powers, and 
their estimated summer volumes of water and horse 


powers are as follows: 
Cubic ft. per Fallin Horse 
Second. Fee 


Power. 
POSE. FUG 0 oc cc cc sccscccccccose 147 60 1,012 
Lincoln Fiume...... 20+ cccccese 300 22 750 
Lower Falls.....cccccse secscces 2,400 68 18,545 


These estimates give a total of 20,307 gross horse 
powers. 
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SPOKANE FALLS.—THE PECK BLOCK, HOWARD STREET. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE POWER.—Twen tythousand 
horse power has the possibility of becoming a splen- 
did property. That portion of the water power al- 
ready developed at Minneapolis is not greater than 
this, yet the city gathered about it has, during the 
last decade, doubled itself at the rate of once in four 
years and now aggregates two hundred thousand 
population. Holyoke, with its great paper and ma- 
chine manufacturing industries uses seventeen thou- 
sand horse power. Manchester, Lowell and Law- 
rence, the great cotton manufacturing cities of New 
England use each their maximum of 10,000 horse pow- 
er and are rapidly supplementing them with steam 
powers and their respective mills and mill yards cover 
more than a hundred acres in each city. The cotton 
cities have long supply canals and their water powers 
are subdivided in numerous wheel pits. Your Spokane 
lower power may with advantage and greater econo- 
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SPOKANE FALLS.—THE CASCADE BLOCK, RIVERSIDE AVENUE. 
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THE COMMERCIAL HOTEL, SPOKANE FALLS. 


my be developed in a more compact manner and the 
power be distributed by shafting, with less risk of 
breaking canal banks and less cost forrepairs. Your 
**Post” and ‘‘Lincoln” flame powers have been al- 
ready developed but can be greatly improved and 
augmented. 

Usrront Workx.—This power in comparison with 
water powers so sar developed in any country is al- 
most the peer of them all, but however great its mag- 
nitude or perfect its development, its financial value 
will not be fully brought out until it is indemand and 
its energy is daily converted into useful work. There 
must be an abundance of raw materials at hand to be 
manufactured and markets for the manufactured 
goods. If Spokane Falls can become a great com- 
mercial center she can more easily become a great 
manufacturing center. She is set at the gateway to 
the rich Northwest and her railway routes, completed 
or now building, radiate toward all points of the 








compass. Kasterly are the silver and galena, the 
gold with iron pyrites and free milling quartz of the 
Coeur d’Alene and the gold and silver of the Pend 
d'Oreille mining districts, and northerly are the chlor- 
ide silver and coppers of the Kootenai and rich sil- 
ver leads of the Colville, Kettle River and the Okan- 
ogan mining districts. ‘There are also tributary min- 
ing prospects in the Cascade, Selkirk and Rocky 
mountain slopes and placer mines along the numer- 
ous streams draining these slopes. The water shed 
of the Spokane River and its reservoir lake abounds 
in heavy timber. Northerly in the big bend of the 
Columbia River, westerly in the Okanogan Valley 
and southerly in the Palouse Valley are the richest 
agricultural lands of Eastern Washington. These 
will supply the raw materials to be transformed in 
the mills; wheat, oats and barley to be ground for 
foods; woods for paper pulp, furniture and implements; 
flax for linens und oil, and wool for blankets and 
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CONCORDIA HALL, SPOKANE FALLS. 








clothing, and together with the iron in the mountains 
all the raw materials required in the varied industries 
that. develop in_centers of manufactures’ and com- 
merce.» The use of electricity for arc and incandes- 
cent lights for motive power and for the electric 
street railway has already so far developed that the 
electric company has asked for a lease of one thou- 
sand horse power from this water power to drive 
their dynamos. The feasibility of a center of com- 
merce and manufactures at Spokane is already dem- 
onstrated by its past and present business which is 
building a city with marvelous rapidity. Its nearest 
rivals, Great Falls and Helena are four hundred 
miles easterly across the Rockies, and the Pacific 
Coast cities are four hundred miles westerly. By 
virtue of position and natural resources it is, and by 
energy and wisdom it may remain the Queen City of 
an inland empire, and cheap power is the potent in- 
fluence that will stimulate immigration into and pro- 
duction in all this great area, and make its radiating 
railway lines busy bringing in the raw materials and 
distributing its manufactured goods, and cheap power 
only can give this Queen City a high advantage in 
the sharp competition for the supply of this inland 
empire, with its building materials, its household 
fittings, its clothing, its vehicles, and for the supply 
of its mines with machinery and equipments. Cheap- 
er power than is available to its western coast rivals 
will open their home markets and all the markets of 
the Pacific Ocean to the mills of Spokane. 


THE WILLAPA COUNTRY IN WASHINGTON. 


Thus far your readers have heard little of the 
Willapa Country. The appearance on the map of 
Western Washington of a large sheet of water, cover- 
ing about 40,000 acres just north of the mouth of the 
Columbia, with but a narrow connection with the 
ocean, has no doubt, often created casual inquiry but 
never investigation. This country has been held 
back by the private interest of a few who desire to 
monopolize the timber land, and by shrewd men who 
were booming other places, and who always answered 
every query about this point, by declaring that the 
shoal, tortuous, and unsafe entrance to the bay ren- 
dered it worthless for commerce, and by which reason 
the upper country of the Willapa was practically in- 
accessible. 

But the‘inquisitive nature of our Yankee race, the 
necessity of more and safer outlets to the ocean and 


the booming prices of real estate in other localities, 
caused an investigation of this harbor and its tribu- 
tary country. 

In inquiry of sea captains revealed the facts that 
the entrance to Shoalwater Bay, instead of being 
“shoal,” was by far the deepest, safest and most ac- 
cessible harbor entrance on the whole Pacific Coast, 
save the Straits of Fuca, leading to the Sound, and 
the entrance to San Francisco Bay, and that the name 
*shoalwater,” which was hung like a pall over it, 
arose from the fact that 10,000 acres of the shoal 
waters of the interior bay were strewn with natural 
bed of oysters, the annual commerce from which, in 
the seventies, reached about $300,000. 

Since it is becoming known that the bar of Shoal- 
water Bay has twenty-seven feet of water at the low- 
est tide; that the channel is as straight asaline; that 
with a fair flow of tide the largest ships of the Atlantic 
could safely cross the bar and anchor in the tranquil 
waters in Willapa Harbor; that heavy sea vessels may 
lie along the shores at South Bend, as they do at 
Tacoma and Seattle; that no appropriation is asked, 
but that nature here made a beautiful harbor capa- 
cious enough for the commercial fleet of the nation, 
and that gently curved valleys lead east, inviting rail- 
road connections with the interior country, this 
place is springing to the front like a newly created 
plant. 

There is as yet no boom on the Willapa, but the 
real merits of the harbor, the ease with which rail- 
road connections can be made with the great North- 
ern Pacific, to the East, the certainty that one of the 
three organized efforts now being made to secure 
priority will rapidly develop into such a line, the fer- 
tility of the soil, the superior quality of the timber, 
the vast fish and oyster resources and the matchless 
beauty of South Bend the point where all effort to 
build a.city in the whole Wallapa country must nee- 
essarily be concentrated is quite sure to kindle a boom 
in the early future such as has never been seen in 
Western Washington.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer.$ . 
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It is not often that a boom pamphlet has any 
literary merit or is interesting reading to anybody ex- 
cept the boomers; but the pamphlet lately issued by 
the Fairhaven, Wash., Chamber of Commerce, and 
written by the secretary of that body, Frank Wilkeson, 
the famous newspaper correspondent, is thoroughly 
readable from cover to cover. Like Wilkeson’s news- 
paper letters it is full of facts entertainingly put and 
of the acute observations of a veteran traveler. He 
knows the whole West thoroughly and believes he 
has selected the best place in it for his new home. 
Write him for a copy of the pamphlet. 


Reports of the Inspector of Mines and the Deputy 
Inspector of Mines of the State of Montana for the 
siz months ending November 30th, 1889, is the title 
of a work of 125 pages, bound in flexible cloth which 
will prove of much value in spreading accurate officlal 
information concerning the immense mineral re- 
sources of the new State in gold, silver, copper and 
lead ores and in coal. The mines of Montana now 
yield over thirty millions of dollars annually. This 
enormous output will be steadily increased by the 
opening of new veins and the employment of im- 
proved processes at the old mines. There are just as 
good opportunities as ever for fresh enterprise and 
new capital to go into this remunerative field. For 
copies of the report address the Inspector, Prof. G. C. 
Swallow, Helena, Montana. 


That a new country like Northern Idaho should 
produce a variety of pear of such excellence as to at- 
tract attention in Europe is certainly a noteworthy 
fact. A handsome pamphlet has lately been pub- 
lished by the Idaho Pear Company, of Lewiston, 
Idaho, describing this pear and recounting its history. 
The original seedling was grown on a farm on the 
Clearwater River, one mile east of Lewiston, by a 
Mr. Mulkey, who sold the place to J. N. Lindsay 
before the fruit became known away from home. The 
fame of the Idaho pear has spread so far of Jate that 
orders for the trees have been received from the De- 
partment of Agriculture of Russia and from the 
Botanical Gardens of the Czar. The pamphlet is 
illustrated with a colored plate of the pear and a view 
of the farm and orchard where it originated. 


The Law of Husband and Wife, compiled for 
Popular Use, by Lelia Josephine Robinson, member 
of the Boston bar, is the title of a little volume, the 
contents of which are a brief treatise on the marriage 
relation from its legal contract side, clearly and 
impartially written, followed by abstracts of the 
statutes of all the States and Territories of the Union 
bearing upon the wife’s legal status, the claims of 
widow and widower on property and divorce. Ina 
time when marriage is coming to be regarded more 
and more as a sort of partnership relation and less 
and less as a religious bond, such a book may be said 
to meet a popular demand. In the introductory chap- 
ter the author says: 

‘There is probabiy no subject on which informa- 
tion is more sought or more needed by the people of 
the United States than the law defining the mutual 
rights of husband and wife, the respective claims of 
each on the property of the other during the con- 
tinuance of the marriage relation and after its ter- 
mination by death or divorce, the ability or disability 
of married women to make contracts, sue and be sued, 
enter into business or trade relations, or to form 
business partnerships, either with third persons or 
with their husbands; and unfortunately also there is 





a very considerable demand for information on the 
subject of separation, divorce, the custody of chil- 
dren and alimony. Such information should always 
be obtained from some reliable lawyer when especial 
occasions arises therefor; and all the facts of the par- 
ticular case should be set forth carefully, so that his 
advice may be intelligently given and safely followed. 
But people in this age of individualism have an irre- 
pressible desire for knowledge of their own on all 
subjects which appertain to every-day life, and they 
are not willing to rest ignorant of the laws governing 
the marriage relation, nor will they be content with 
such stray fragments of knowledge as they may ob- 
tain in the way of legal advice when occasion im- 
peratively demands that it be asked and paid for.” 
Published by Lee and Shepard, Boston and for sale 
by St. Paul Book and Stationery Company; price $1. 


Everyone who has given any thought to the problem 
of municipal government will be interested in the 
very intelligent and thorough study of the City of 
Glasgow, Scotland, which forms the theme of an 
article in the March Century by Dr. Albert Shaw, of 
Minneapolis. Glasgow is well and economically 
governed, yet the municipality does many things for 
the service of its people which we, in America, think 
must be left to corporate or individual enterprise. 
For example, it builds and owns its street railways, 
leasing them to companies fora good rental; it makes 
gas and sells it at seventy-five cents per thousand, 
realizing at that price a handsome profit (in St. Paul 
small consumers pay $1.90); it buys and demolishes 
old rookeries and builds model tenement houses in 
their places; it provides public baths, where the poor 
bathe for a penny, and it runs public laundries, 
where the denizens of the crowded tenements go and 
do their washing at a cost of only four or five cents 
for soap, hot water and drying. There is no com- 
plaint of corruption or mismanagement. Yet the 
people of Glasgow will certainly average no higher 
for intelligence or morality than do those of Ameri- 
can cities. The entire government is vested in a 
council of fifty members, divided into committees on 
public works, police, fire, lighting, etc. Although 
one-third of the members go out every year there are 
rarely more than three or four seats contested. When 
a councilman has served with credit nobody tries to 
oppose his re-election. The position is an honorary 
one, having no salary attached to it. Eminent citi- 
zens are always chosen. The suffrage is not universal 
but the limitations shut out nobody who has a per- 
manent domicile for which he pays as much as $50 a 
year. What prevents the city government from fall- 
ing into the hands of corrupt politicians? Probably 
the answer to this question will be found in the 
strength of custom in Scotland. The people are 
accustomed to being governed by the respectable 
classes and have no desire to make achange. Just 
here is where we in American cities differ from the 
Scotch. We are so accustomed to being governed by 
the ignorant and the unfit that we have come to think 
that there is no cure, consistent with the forms of 
popular government, for the evils which arise from 
such a state of affairs. 


The Tartuffian Age is a brisk, readable satire on 
the hypocrisy and lying of ‘modern life, in the schools, 
the churches, the press, society, politics and business. 
The author is Paul Mantegazza and the book is trans- 
lated from the Italian by W. A. Nettleton, with the 
assistance of Prof. L. D. Ventura. The translator 
puts his own name on the cover and omits that of the 
author. He fails to tell us who the author is—a bit 
of information which should appear in a preface, for 
the benefit of the American reader, who is not to be 
expected to know much about modern Italian litera- 
ture. We suspect the translator is about as ignorant 
on this subject as the average reader, or he would 
not have felt the need of assistance in translating a 
little book which could have offered no difficulties to 
any student of Italian. The following extract will 
give a taste of the quality of the book: 

Truth is a right line, enthusiasm is a right line, 
virtue is a right line, heroism is a right line, genius 





is a right line; but the major part of man, which is 
not genius, nor heroism, nor virtue, nor enthusiasm, 
lives on hypocrisy, and finds in hypocrisy that sur- 
rounding medium, that temperate zone, in which 
alone it can live and thrive and multiply. 

Mediocrity, which desires the greatest without the 
ability to attain it, is hypocrisy. And from the wine 
merchant who sells wine, and from the baker who 
sells bread, to the author who sells books, one and all 
these little and great industrialists of the social 
kitchen prepare for us and sell to us hypocritical 
products. 

The wine merchant gives us watered wine, or wine 
made without grapes, the grocer gives us butter 
made without milk; and the baker bread whiter than 
genuine flour. 

And the journalist gives us a newspaper with a 
false date, that is more recent than the true one. 

And the editor makes up for us editions by the half 
hundred which have one cipher too many, and which 
are not even new editions. 

And the writer gives us as new, old pages newly 
varnished. 

And the educator gives us a false science, on the 
outside gold, and sheet-iron within. 

And the legislator gives us a justice which is un- 
just, but has the look of suitable equity. 

Aad the women give us false curves, made with 
pieces of whalebone and compressed air. And all the 
world gives us silver-plated smiles, and galvanic 
hand-claspings, and compliments full of affectation 
and falseness. 

And all are satisfied with this perpetual harlequin- 
ade; and we wear masks in carnival, only to persuade 
ourselves, with exalted hypocrisy, that we have our 
faces uncovered the rest of the year; and we go to 
the theatre every evening, so as to persuade ourselves 
that we live a true life the remainder of the day, and 
play neither comedy nor farce. 

And in every journal we insert a riddle, a charade, 
@ puzzle, or a rebus, so as to convince ourselves that all 
the rest is simple and clear as the water at the fountain; 
while our life altogether is a perpetual masquerade, 
an eternal comedy, a riddle, the solution of which is 
ever set down for a to-morrow which never comes. 

And so it comes to pass that the air which sur- 
rounds us is an atmosphere of falsehoods, the water 
which we drink a sea of impositions; and born and 
reared in this infected air and on this muddied water, 
we end by duping ourselves, by not distinguishing 
any more the true from the false, the honest from the 
dishonest, the just from the unjust; and in perpetual 
contradiction with our own selves, we leave the true 
and the just well guarded in the shrines of a temple 
which we never visit, to which we devote no other 
culture than barren words and more barren phrases. 

Boston, Lee and Shepard; St. Paul Book and 
Stationery Company; price $1.25. 





Aboriginal Harmony. 

Miss Fletcher, who has been for along time among 
the Indian tribes of the two Dakotas, will soon return 
East with a monograph on Indian music. Indian 
music is very beautiful. It consists of the yowl of a 
cat, the moan of a lost soul, the screech of a night owl, 
seventeen staves from ‘‘Armorta” and a general ex- 
pression of a desire to commit murder in the first 
degree.—Jamestown, (N. Dak.,) Alert. 


4 
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Youthful Travelers. 


One day last week there came to the Bartholet 
House four little children—three girls and a boy, the 
eldest girl being nine years of age and the youngest 
less than four—who had traveled from Rosedale, 
Missouri, without an escort. They were checked 
through by the Surlington route and came here to 
meet their father, Mr. Cobb, who lives on the upper 
Athanum; and when notified of the arrival, came 
quickly after his little tots. The children seemed 
none the worse for their long journey. The eldest 
was a regular little mother to the brood. The ladies 
at the Bartholet gave the little ones the kindest care 
and much attention.— Yakima, Wash., Republic. 
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POST FALLS, IDAHO. 


Twenty-five Miles up the Spokane River 
from Spokane Falls. 


The rise of Post Falls promises to give Idaho a city 
of the first rank, one which will compare in relative 
importance with Seattle, Tacoma or Spokane Falls. 
lt is singular that Idaho, with all its vast mineral 
timber and agricultural resources, has no large city 
within its borders. Until recently, however, the 
Territory occupied a secluded position. From this it 
is now suddenly emerging. 

Prior to 1889 there was only partial access by rail- 
road to the mines. Last year the Union Pacific 
Railroad entered Northern Idaho and reached the ore 
belts. At the same time the ever vigilant Northern 
Pacific Railroad has been grading a cut-off from Mis- 
soula westward (to avoid the long detour around 
Lake Pend d’Oreille) which will traverse the Coeur d’ 
Alene silver fields. This latter change will place 
Post Falls, ere the close of 1890, upon the main line 
of the railroad and considerably shorten schedule 
time from St. Paul to Portland. The Manitoba or 
Great Northern route will also soon enter Kootenai 
County. 

In 1889—a notable year for Idaho—by treaty with 
the Coeur d’Alene tribe, 220,000 acres of the reserva- 
tion were surrendered to the government. The area 
thus ceded is a magnificent domain, including fine 
farming tracts, wide acreage of virgin timber, and a 
much coveted extension of the Coeur d’Alene silver 





deposits. This cession, beginning at Post Falls 
reaches thirty miles east, twelve miles south, and 
five miles west. In the last two years gigantic strides 
have been made in the development of the silver and 
lead mines. Rich fiods have been uncovered in pro- 
fusion. Immigration also has poured a tide of active 
and aggressive settlers into the territory, sufficient of 
themselves to produce extraordinary results. 

Thus with the advent of statehood, and the almost 
simultaneous changes wrought by railroads, mining 
successes, and enormous immigration, Idaho is 
plunged into an era of transformation from which 
startling results may be expected. The situation and 
advantages of Post Falls betoken a rapid concentra- 
tion at this point and the quick uprise of an import- 
ant city. For this destiny its peerless townsite and 
commanding location supply a fitting basis. 

Post Falls is in Kootenai County, the famous ‘‘Pan- 
handle” of Idaho. This northern spur differs essen- 
tially from the southern body of the State. The 
‘*Pan-handle” is identical in climate and productive- 
ness with Washington, of which it was originally a 
part. Irrigation is unnecessary. All cereals and 
fruits peculiar to the temperate zone are grown 
successfully. Spokane Prairie pierces the ‘‘Pan- 
handle” some twenty miles, and in the midst of this 
expanse lies Post Falls, occupying a picturesque 
plateau as level as a floor, and girt with charming 
scenery. On three sides the open prairie stretches 
for miles to distant wooded mountains. Upon the 
south side of the town flows the swift Spokane River, 
lined with a variety of trees, and just across are the 
silver studded hills and fertile valleys of the Coe1r d’ 





Alene reservation. A more handsome, healthful 
and convenient townsite cannot be found in the whole 
Northwest. Nor is there another which impresses the 
traveller with so keen a sense of spacious and noble 
proportions, adequate to the uses of a great com- 
munity. 

The water power at Post Falls is identical with 
that of Spokane Falls. The same volume passes both 
places. No tributary enters the river between, which 
is divided at Post Falls by islands into three channels. 
Each channel is held by a massive dam. The main 
current has a direct plunge of forty-two feet. A race 
1,700 feet long taps the river above the north dam 
and multiplies the natural facilities. Lieutenant 
Wailer, of the Engineer Corps, in his report to the 
government (1879), gives the water power of the 
Spokane River at 96,000 horse power, United States 
standard gauge. The net power when the river is at 
its lowest stage (November) has been variously com- 
puted in different years at from 36,000 to 60,000 
horse power. Itis in available shape at Post Falls 
and already utilized. The following industries are 
assured. us 

One saw-mill—Capacity 50,000 feet per day, now 
in operation. 

Three shingle-mills—Adjuncts of the saw-mill. 

One sash and door factory—Contracted for, and 
foundation ready. 

One flour mill—Capacity 150 barrels per day. Now 
in operation. 

One woolen mill—The timbers for this mill (100,000 
feet) are in process at the saw mill. The site is de- 
termined and race constructed for thé power. 














POST FALLS, ON THE SPOKANE RIVER, IDAHO, 
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One furniture factory—Site secured and company 
now organizing. ; 

This is a remarkable exhibit, considering that the 
town is but ten months old. New enterprises are 
welcomed and great inducements offered. There is 
an especially good field for the manufacture of fur- 
niture of medium grades. No such factory exists in 
Idaho or Washington. Freight from the East is 
thirty-three per cent. on wholesale prices, and the de- 
mand is unlimited. 

The water power at Post Falls is under control of 
its veteran proprietor, Mr. Frederick Post, who makes 
very generous terms to manufacturers. Full informa- 
tion regarding manufacturing opportunities, as well 
as maps of the town, descriptive pamphlets, and 
general information, can be had by addressing Messrs. 
Clarke Brothers, Post Falls, Idaho. 

Spokane River is the outlet of Cceur d’Alene Lake. 
This lake is thirty miles long and is surrounded by 
forests of superior timber. ‘Three large streams en- 
ter it, giving access for loggers 150 miles into the 
ranges. Cceur d’Alene Lake at its southwestern ex- 
tremity fronts upon the celebrated grain belt of the 
Palouse Country and connects there with the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. Spokane River is navigable 
from Post Falls, thus giving steamboat communication 
with the Coeur d’Alene mines and the best wheat 
raising region in Washington. 

The timber forests of Lake Cceur d’Alene comprise 
hundreds of thousands of acres of yellow and white 
pine, cedar, cottonwood, fir and tamarack as yet 
almost untouched by the axe. These forests once 
felled and adrift; will float down the only outlet, 
Spokane River, to Post Falls, the nearest water-power. 
The manufacturing possibilities of Post Falls in all 
forms of woodwork are without limit. 

The country north and west of Post Falls is 
adapted to fruit, corn, and market gardening. North- 
east is a prosperous grain growing region. In the 
reservation immediately southwest is a stretch of 
farming land twelve miles deep, well watered and 
fertile. When these districts are fully subdued and 
tilled, Post Falls will have a great agricultural de- 
pendency. 

Under our modern system of competition, natural 
advantages alone do not speed the growth of towns. 
There must be men behind; men of faith, pluck, 
enterprise, integrity, and advertising knack. Post 
Fails is especially favored in the intellectual calibre 
and public spirit of its citizens. Mr. Frederick Post, 
the owner of the water-power, came here twenty 
years ago. He acquired the site at first by treaty 
with the Indians, and bought it later of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company. Mr. Post was one of the 
founders of Spokane Falls, and until 1887 the owner 
of its best water power. To Mr. Post and to North- 
ern Idaho, Spokane Falls indeed largely owes its 
success. He gave the initial start by building there 
the first flour mill east of Walla Walla, and the 
Cceur d’Alene gold and silver discoveries at a timely 
moment in its early history gave Spokane’s mer- 
chants a market and the town an advertisement. Mr. 
Post twenty years ago had his choice between the 
sites of Post Falls and Spokane Falls. He picked 
the former on its merits. His belief in the future of 
the place has been persistent, and all his plans have 
been and are prophetic in their scope. He spent 
$100,000 in the development of the Post Falls water 
power ere a single industry was founded there. As 
soon as settlement began and a half dozen buildings 
were erected he put up the Hotel Mount Vernon, 
sixty by 100 feet, with seventy-five rooms. The power 
he has devoted to his water works is sufficient for a 
population of 50,000 people and mains will be laid 
this year through all the principal streets. He has laid 
the foundation for electric light works and is building 
a steamboat to ply between Post Falls and upper lake 
points by early summer. He is remarkable in the 
foresight of his undertakings and in his devotion to 
local interests. Associated with him area number of 
other property owners who are men of marked energy, 
brains, and business sagacity. 

Ten months ago there was but one building on this 


plateau. To-day there is a population of 500 souls. 
The town has a good public school, church society, 
telephone, telegraph and express offices, two general 
stores, livery stable, drug store, groceries, meat mar- 
kets, machine shop, hardware store, three restaurants 
carriage shop, tinner, jeweler, photographer, sign 
painter, truckmen, surveyor, etc. It has a live news- 
paper and job printing office. The Mount Vernon, a 
large and excellently conducted hotel, is opposite the 
railroad station. $50,000 has been subscribed for a 
First National Bank, and application made to the 
Comptroller of the Treasury. The town sprang 
spontaneously into life; its progress has been phenom- 
enal and its prospects are brilliant. It is located on 
a branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad and is 
reached at present via Spokane Falls. As before 
stated, the Missoula cut-off will place it on the main 
line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, during 1890. 
Here then are grouped in variety and force all the 
elements of quick and permanent success. A virgin 
State, having boundless natural wealth and an area 
equal to New York, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut combined, but which 
has yet no city of importance. And Post Falls with 
its matchless opportunity, on the direct highway of 
immigration, possessing assured railroad facilities, 
perfect climate, a royal townsite, a coterie of energetic 
and public spirited citizens, water power surpassing 
Minneapolis, timber resources excelling the Saginaw 
Valley, and steamboat connection with the Coeur d’ 
Alene silver belt and the best wheat raising region 
of Washington. From similar conditions have arisen 
the triumphs of Spokane Falls, Tacoma, and Seattle. 
From these must surely spring Idaho’s metropolis. 


A. M. Cannon, W. H. Taylor, J. E. Boss, Paul F. 
Mohr, Read Nelson and Mr. Rasin have acquired 
large interests in Post Falls and have recently formed 
the Post Falls syndicate. This syndicate has put on 
the market the Nelson Addition which is in close 
proximity to the falls and is very desirable as resi- 
dence property. The syndicate offers big induce- 
ments to manufacturers to locate and will encourage 
liberally every enterprise beneficial to the town. 

“oe 


“THE RESCUE.” 


A curious tale was told a representative of the 
Missoulian yesterday by Dan O'Brien, a well-known 
miner of Murray, Idaho. In the Coeur d’Alenes is a 
peak known as the ‘‘Welshman’s Point.”” Two men, 
Thomas Burke and Delaine Llewellen, about two 
years ago discovered a good lead and commenced to 
excavate a tunnel in hopes of finding a rich body of 
ore. Last December they had succeeded in driving 
their tunnel a distance of 170 feet. During the night 
the two men slept in the tunnel as it was always dry, 
being through the solid rock. On the thirteenth of 
January a snow slide occurred which made the snow 
fully 100 feet deep in a part of the entrance of the 
tunnel. At the time the two occupants had but a 
scant supply of provision. ‘They realized the perilous 
condition they were in and commenced to dig their 
way out through the great bed of snow. For days 
they worked as only mortals can who have life at 
stake. Their supply of rations, which was only suffi- 
cient to last half a dozen days, continually kept grow- 
ing less and less, and at last barely sufficient food 
was left to last a day. At this point the spirits of the 
two men dropped to the lowest level, and they were 
about to give up in despair, when suddenly a faint 
light could be seen breaking through the snow bank, 
and in a short time their joy knew no bounds when 
half a dozen sturdy miners made their appearance 
through the snow, after working for four days to 
reach the mouth of the tunnel. Burke and Llewellen 
were two happy men, and thankful for their deliver- 
ance. <A few days afterwards they struck a rich vein 
of ore, which is likely to make both independently 


rich. As a manifestation of their gratitude they have 
given each one of the miners who assisted in their 
rescue, an equal interest with themselves in the rich 
find. The mine has been named. ‘“The Rescue” by 
its owners, and promises to be one of the good mines 








of the Coeur d’Alene country.—The Missoulian. 





THREE GREAT POETS ON DEATH. 


John G. Whittier—‘‘The Eternal Sea.” 


I know the solemn monotone 
Of waters calling unto me; 

I know from whence the airs have blown 
That whisper of the Eternal Sea. 


As low my fires of driftwood burn, 

I hear that sea’s deep sounds increase, 
And, fair in sunset light, discern 

Its mirage-lifted Isles of Peace. 





Robert Browning—‘‘Prospice.” 


Fear death ? to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place. 


The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go; 


For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 


I was ever a fighter, so one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbade, 
And bade me creep past. 


No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers, 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 


For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute ’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 


Shall change, shall become first a piece out of pain, 
Then a light, then to my breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be at rest. 





Alfred Tennyson—‘‘Crossing the Bar.” 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear cali for me 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, ‘ 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


IN THE DARK. 








O, in the depths of midnight, 
What fancies haunt the brain, 
When even the sigh of the sleeper 

Sounds like a sob of pain. 


A sense of awe and of wonder 
I may never well define, 

For the thoughts that come in the shadows 
Never come in the shine. 


The old clock down in the parlor, 

» Like a sleepless mourner grieves, 

And the seconds drip in the silence 
As the rain drips from the eaves. 


And I think of the hands that signal 
The hours there in the gloom, 

And wonder what angel watchers 
Wait in the darkened room. 


And I think of the smiling faces 
That used to watch and wait 

Till the click of the clock was answered 
By the click of the opening gate. 


They are not there now in the evening— 
Morning, or noon—not there; 
Yet I know that they keep their vigil 
And wait for me somewhere. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
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Minnesota. 


WoRK on the new St. Paul opera house is now in pro- 
gress. The promoters claim that it will be the only 
absolutely fire-proof theatre in the world. Kven the 
decorations will be in bronze and other non-combustible 
material. It will be named the Metropolitan and will be 
opened for performances early next fall. 


St. PAUL’s mortuary report,completed by Health Officer 
Hoyt, indicates an astonishingly healthful condition here 
during the past year. The death rate has been only 10.48 
per 1,000 of population. Only one city in the Union has 
had as low a mortality, and that was Los Angeles, Cal., 


where the per cent. was as low as 9.37 per 1,000 of popula- 
tion. A comparative statement shows: St. Paul, 10.48; 
Minneapolis, 1130: New York, 25 19; Philadelphia, 19 74; 


St. Louis, 17.78; Boston, 24 42; Cincinnati, 18 22; Cleve- 
land, 18 36; Louisville, 14; Milwaukee, 15.20; Kansas City, 
10.62; Providence, 19.76; San Francisco, 1425; Toronto, 
13.25; New Orleans, 23.92; Los Angeles, #37. The public 
system of sewerage, it is claimed, has contributed to this 
healthful condition. The steady decrease in the number 
of deaths since 1882, during which period large numbers 
of important sewers have been constructed, would seem 
to corroborate this theory. The percentage per 1,000 in- 
habitants has been: 1882, 16.52; 1883, 14 40; 1884, 15 67; 1885, 
12.98; 1886, 12 15; 1887, 12.87; 1888, 11.80; 1889, 10.48. 





North Dakota. 


THE contract has been let for surveying thirty-four 
townships in North Dakota, and work will be commenced 
early in the spring. There are five townships in Ramsey 
County, ten or twelve in Cavalier, eight or ten in Benson, 
six in Towner and six in Rolette. Dakota has $15,000 in the 
surveying fund, and this was divided between the two 
States. 


OAKEs’ artesian well may now be added to the list of 
wonderful wells in the wonderful James River Valley. 
Ata depth of 944 feet it commenced flowing and is now 
throwing a five-inch column of water fifteen feet into the 
air, with a pressure of 150 pounds to the square inch. 
The water is very soft and has a temperature of about 70 
degrees. 


Tae Coteaux Country, lying between the James River 
Valley and the Missouri Slope, is the best region in the 
Northwest for new enterprises in the way of raising 
sheep. There is plenty of open land for ranges and the 
numerous lakes and ponds have meadows around their 
margins where hay can be put up for winter feed at no 
greater cost than the labor of cutting and stacking. 


BisHoe WALKER, of North Dakota, has let a contract to 
the Pullman Palace Car Company fora gospel car, with 
a seating capacity for eighty persons and supplied with 
a robing room, pulpit and font. The car is to be of rich 
design, and will be completed within fifty days. The ob- 
ject of the car is to enable the bishop to conduct con- 
firmation services with appropriate surroundings in the 
barren country, where few churches exist. 


The Brush Electric Company of Cleveland, Ohio, the 
pioneer lighting company of the world, have opened a 
branch office at No. 607 New York Life Insurance Build- 
ing. St. Paul, and have appointed Mr. Irwin J. Beaumont 
their agent for Minnesota and the Dakotas. Estimates 
for plants, either Arc, Incandescence, or Alternating, for 
the territory named will hereafter be furnished from the 
St. Paul office, and the company’s many friends in the 
Northwest wil! kindly bear this in mind. The Brush has 
more plants in the Northwest than any other company. 


Now, if we could only get a little encouragement from 
the N. P. R. R. for the extension of the Sykeston branch 
twenty or twenty-five miles to the central part of our 
county we would have a boom that would make our 
sister counties green with envy. We want it, need it and 
in fact must have it, and the only way to get it is to keep 
hammering away until we drive the railroad company 
into it. We have the best agricultural land in North 
Dakota, better facilities for stock raising, and in fact 
nothing wanting to make us supremely happy except the 
insignificant trifle of a few more miles of railroad.— 
Sykeston Gazette. 





Montana. 


Frew men know or have any idea of the amount of low 
grade ore in Cooke City that can never be handled until a 
rallroad is built intothat camp. The owners of the mines 





do not claim to have high grade ore. They claim that 
they have a world of ore that will pay to work and that is 
all that capitalists want.—Red Lodge Picket. 


Te Minah group of mines, near Helena, has been sold 
toa London syndicate for $1,250,000. The Minah group 
was opened up in February, 1886, and up to January, 1890, 
there had been shipped 19,916 62-100 tons of ore, which 
netted at the smelters: Ounces of silver, 630,264 81, value 
$813,041.68; ounces gold, 11,118.84, value $222,362.80; pounds 
lead, 3,547,655, value $137,864 00. Total value, $1 173,268 48. 


A WASHINGTON special says: Hon. George R Tingle, 
of Glendive, Montana, is working among the members of 
Congress to secure favorable action for an irrigating 
ditch in Dawson County, Montana. He represents the 
Yellowstone Irrigation & Land Company, which offers to 
hurry the work faster than would probably be done if 
done by the Government. Mr. Tingle’s idea is todig a 
ditch something over 120 miles in length, from Perry 
Point on the Yellowstone to a point on the Missouri, of a 
capacity sufficient to irrigate 200,000 acres of land. At 
present this land is practically valueless for farming 
purposes. 


HELENA’Ss WONDERFOL GROWTH.—What a wonderful 
contrast between the Helena of to-day and twenty-six 
yearsago. Then it was a wild, uncouth, reckless mining 
camp. Bridge Street was the only strictly business street 
in the city. One-story log cabins were the rule and two- 
story hewed log buildings few and far between. It was 
then thought by every one that the number of years for 
Helena to exist as a town could be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand. The log cabins gradually gave place 
to frame buildings, but three great fires in a period of 
seven years taught the people a costly but useful lesson. 
Fire-proof stone and brick buildings succeeded the log 
and frame structures, and to-day nothing but brick and 
stone business blocks are built. The city has now a 
greater population than at any time in its existence. 
Thirty thousand is now a reasonable estimate for the in- 
habitants of Helena. For wealth, enterprise, and energy 
it ranks among the first in the land, and is gradually 
gaining a reputation throughout the world commensu- 
rate with the unparalleled resources and indomitable 
energy.—Independent. 


MONTANA MINES ABROAD.—Statehood and its effects on 
the mining industry in Montana are being felt in no small 
degree. When two years ago Congress passed a bill 
which virtually shut all foreign capital out of Montana 
but little activity was manifested in her mining enter- 
prises from foreign shores. While the ostensible purpose 
of the measure was to prevent the acquisition by English 
and foreign landlords of vast tracts of land in the Terri- 
tories, it was so formulated and construed to apply to the 
mining industries. Since statehood dawned on our tri- 
metallic domain whatachange has been experienced! 
Within three short months millions of capital have been 
broughtto Montana The Carlile Company purchased the 
Phil Shenon group; the London & Financial Trust Syndi- 
cate acquired the Elkhorn properties. Another London 
syndicate has purchased the Minah group and now the 
Jay Hawk Company, of England, is negotiating for the 
Pettingill group, in Beaverhead County. This company 
already has property adjoining the famous Jay Gould, 
which, while it has not developed into a bonanza, gives 
indications of yet developing into a paying property.— 
Helena Independent. 





Idaho, 


Tae cut-off line of the Northern Pacific from Missoula 
to Spokane Falls will reach the Coeur d’Alene towns the 
comming summer and will make things lively in that re- 
gion. Construction work on the line is being pushed en- 
ergetically. : 


Tue upper Clearwater Country, an almost unexplored 
region, will be a good deal prospected this year by farm- 
ers, stockmen and miners. It will not be long before the 
resources of this extensive region will attract a railroad 
from Lewiston. 


Tue Nez Perce Reservation is within a short distance 
from the town of Genesee, and embraces an area of over 
1,000,000 acres of fine agricultural lands, which is now 
being allotted in severalty, by a recent act of Congress, 
to the few Indians belonging to that tribe After this al- 
lotment has been made to the Indians of all that is allowed 
them by law, it will leave thousands of acres of land sub- 
ject to settlement and this valuable tract of country that 
has hitherto been held by the Government for its dusky 
wards, will be covered by productive farmers and happy 
homes of the white settlers, and will be another factor 
toward the building up and prosperity of Genesee.— Gene- 
see Advertiser. 


LEWISTON offers a bonus of $100,000 as an inducement 
for the extension of the Spokane & Palouse Railroad to 
that place. The survey already made takes the road to 
Moscow, down Potlatch Creek to the Clearwater and 
down that river to Lewiston. The commercial business of 
the town is now done by steamboats upon the Snake 





River, connecting with one of the Union Pacific’s lines at 
Riparia. The building of the proposed railroad would 
divert most of this trade, which now goes to Portland, to 
Spokane Falls. Lewiston is the natural site for a large 
town, controlling the trade of extensive farming districts 
in both Idaho and Washington. It has been dormant for 
a long time for lack of railway facilities. Its present 
population is about 2,000. 





Oregon. 


OLD sleepy Portland awoke with a start, the other day 
kicxing off all the covers, and knocking the socks off of 
all previous records in the Northwest, by subscribing for 
$1,000,000 worth of the shares of the proposed Hunt Rail- 
way. Could one mighty bug have crawled into that bed 
and caused all that commotion? Never! it was several 
little bugs named respectively Spokane, Tacoma and 
Seattle,that got into the sheets and awoke the old snoozer. 
—Tekoa Globe. 





Washington. 


WE shall have something to say about the recent devel- 
opments of the Colville Valley in the next number of 
THE NORTHWEST. 


THE Northern Pacific Railroad is about to double the 
capacity of its machine shop at Sprague, which will fur- 
nish employm ant t> 1,009 men. 


TsaE Tacoma & Lake City Railroad, running from Ta- 
coma toa new suburban residence town on American 
Lake, was recently opened to traffic. Its Lake City ter- 
minus is about eight miles distant from the center of 
Tacoma. 


A NEw town bas been laid out where the Central Wash- 
ington Railroad crosses the Grand Coulee. The road will 
be extended to this place this season and will probably go 
on westward as far as Waterville. The new town is called 
Grand Coulee. 


THE prospects are favorable for the early opening to 
settlement of the Colville Indian Reservation, which em- 
braces some 2,800,000 acres. It is not only valuable on 
account of its agriculturnl and timber lands, but it 
abounds in vast deposits of mineral. 


D. C. CORBIN is going to build his Spokane Falls & 
Northern Railroad on from Colville to the Little Dalles of 
the Columbia this year, The extension will be about 
thirty miles long. From the Little Dalles there is a fair 
stage of water nine months of the year to the crossing of 
the Canadian Pacific. 


CENTRALIA has subscribed $100,000 as a subsidy to 
Hunt’s Gray’s Harbor road. This makes the total of 
Hunt’s subsidies $755,000. He has contracted with the 
Gray’s Harbor Company to build the road and have it in 
operation by November next. It will follow the valley of 
the Chehalis River all the way from Centralia to the 
Harbor. 


CONGRESS is going to give the new State of Washington 
three Government buildings, to cost $100,000 each, for 
postal, custom-house and court use—one at Spokane 
Falls, one at Tacoma and one at Seattle, and also a $30,000 
building at Walla Walla. The Spokane Falls building 
should be built of the handsome granite quarried a few 
miles east of that city. 


WHat is more conclusive evidence of the health of this 
place than the fact that the death rate among the 
soldiers, during the years they were stationed at Fort 
Colville, was less than at any other point in the United 
States, as shown by the records on file in the war depart- 
ment? Further proof is the fact that there has been only 
one natural death among the citizens of Colville during 
the past few years.—Colville Miner. 


THE booming of Anacortes, Fairhaven, Port Townsend 
and other towns on Puget Sound is causing people to 
consider that Seattle and Tacoma are liable to have for- 
midable rivals in the not distant future. Their sites are 
as eligible to those of the two rival cities, with the same 
or better tide-water facilities, being nearer to the mouth 
of the:Sound. Spokane Falls has a unique position, is 
without a rival in Eastern Washington, or the probability 
of a rival, and therefore is destined to be the metropolis 
of the State.—Spokane Falls Review. 


ProF. JAMES Brice in his great work, ‘“‘The American 
Commonwealth,’ thus accurately speaks of Western 
Washington: “It hasa moist and equable climate, much 
resembling the climate of Western England, though 
somewhat less variable. Many of the familiar genera 
and even species of British plants reappear on its hill- 
Sides. The forests are by far the finest which the United 
States possess, and will, though they are being sadly 
squandered, remain a source of wealth for a century or 
more tocome. I have traveled through many miles of 
woodland where every tree was 250 feet high. To all ap- 
pearances, Washington, which had in 1880 a population of 
75,000, having more than trebled since 1870, will by the 
end of this century have at least 800,000. 
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Manitoba. 


THE right-of-way agents of the Northern Pacific & 
Manitoba are at work securing the right-of-way for the 
branch which will be built to the Souris coal fields. 


THE Winnipeg Scandinavian-Canadian estimates the 
population of Scandinavians in Manitoba at 18,000, and 
referring to the introduction of the new school bill, says 
these people area unit in favor of the Government’s 
policy. 


Tse Port Arthur Board of Trade has recommended 
the granting of an additional bonus of $15,000 to the Port 
Arthur, Duluth & Western Railway Company, payable on 
the completion of the line to the international boundary. 
Strong resolutions were also passed recommending the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments to aid both this 
and the Rainy River Railway. 


MANITOBA whitefish are beginning to be appreciated 
by the fish epicures of the Pacific Coast, despite the re- 
port that the first consignment sent out was very slow 
sale. The Westminster Columbia says: “So great was 
the demand for Winnipeg whitefish after the quality of 
the first became known, that W. H. Vianen was obliged 
to make a second importation. The fish arrived yester- 
day and sold like hot cakes.” Sending fish to British 
Columbia is like sending coals to Newcastle, but the 
Manitoba article gets there ali the same. Manitoba has 
more than wheat to export.— Winnipeg Commercial. 


* 
. ad 





The Comic Valentine. 


The observance of St. Valentine’s day is all right 
enough, so long as it is confined to the sending of legiti- 
mate tokens that are suggestive of affection or admira- 
tion, but when it degenerates into atime for the ex- 
hibition of petty spite or malicious disilke it is time to 
calla halt. Of all the brutal things extant the so-called 
“comic’’ valentine is the worst and should be suppressed. 
No fair-minded person will send one to anybody, and 
their circulation should be limited by good taste and 
judgment. It was not our primary intention, however, 
t» discuss valentines, but rather to call your intention to 
the improved facilities now furnished by the St. Paul & 
Duluth Raiiroad This route isthe short line between 
Duluth, West Superior, St Paul, Minneapolis, Stillwater 
and other points, and affurds the best connections to 
otber prominent points. For particulars address George 
W. Bull, General Passenger Agent, or George C. Gilfillan, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, St. Paul. 





If parties who desire to have their surplus funds earn- 
ing interest will call, we shall be pleased to invite their 
attention to desirable investments in the way of Municipal 
Bonds and other choice securities; or, if they will write, 
we shall be pleased to send our list of investments 
together with any information concerning same. We 
have made high-grade investments a specialty for more 
than twenty-five years. 

We extend all the facilities of a general banking busi- 
ness, including tue receiving of accounts and issuing of 
interest bearing certificates of deposit. Also deal in Land 
Warrants and Scrip applicable to Government and 
Foreign Exchange. 


S. A. KEAN & Co., Bankers, 
115 Broadway, 100 Washington Street, 
New York City. Chicago, Ill. 


* 


Missionary (just arrived)—‘‘Are you the Mayor of this 
place?” 


Mayor Rattler—"‘Yes, sir.” 

“Is their a church here?” 

“Er—well—um—er—well, stranger, cussed if you ain’t 
got me there! A new blacksmith shop and four saloons 
opened up last week, and I heered some talk of a church, 
but I’m blowed if I know whether the scheme went 
through or not. Ask Judge Pulltrigger—two doors above; 
he al’ays goes into every new thing.—Te.vas Siftings. 








a 

Mrs. Gadd—-“Oh, Mr. Shrill, stop a moment; I want to 
speak to you. Have you been home since morning?” 

Mr. Shrill—“‘No.” 

“Heard anything?” 

“Why, no. What do you mean?” 

“Oh, I can’t be the first to tell it; indeed I can’t. The 
neighbors are sayin’ that your wife and Mr. Hansom has 
eloped.” 

“Well, well! It’s his own fault. I warned him to keep 
away from her.’’—Porcupine 

-— @©@e 

An Ohio lady is the mother of a large family of children. 
and they are all rather diminutive. A few days after the 
birth of the youngest, a little niece of the lady called to 
see the baby. After looking at the tiny specimen a few 
minutes, the child remarked: “Aunt Maria don’t you 
think it would be better to have less of ‘em and have ‘em 
bigger?’”’ 








ee 
Young Miss Wilgus—‘‘Where are you going, papa?”’ 
Rev. Mr. Wilgus—“To the temperance meeting. We in- 
tend to inaugurate a movement to save the young men of 
the country.”’ 
Young Miss Wilgus—“Try and save a real nice one for 
me, will you, papa, dear?” 





THE METHOW VALLEY, 


This fine valley in Eastern Washington is highly 
spoken of by those who have visited it, as a grand 
stock range, an excellent agricultural region and rich 
in minerals. The Okanagon Outlook, whose editor 
recently visited this region, says: 

A great many settlers have located there this 
season, and many more are expected. There being 
no sawmills in the valley, it is rather slow work for 
the settlers to build, but at every little distance may 
be seen the primitive log cabin. Considerable fencing 
has been done, and everything, in fact, shows thrift, 
energy and indications that the people have taken 
their farms with the intention of making themselves 
ahome. There is a large amount of agricultural land 
in the valley, and as there are a number of tributaries 
to the Methow River, with fertile valleys, and the 
whole probably the best watered portion of Okanogan 
County, we may expect great things in the near 
future from the Methow. This also is no doubt the 
best stock range at present in Washington. Here 
too are the Methow coal deposits, good milling tim- 
ber and in the mountains surrounding rich mines of 
silver gold and other precious metals. 

That vegetables can be grown here successfully is 
evidenced by the different varieties shown us—three- 
pound potatoes, six-pound turnips, and monstrous 
specimens of tomatoes, cabbage, etc. 

A school district has been organized and all steps 
taken to make everything as pleasant as possible for 
the people, ard immigrants fast coming in. 

Montana is a most excellent place to enter into the 
business of cultivating strawberries. ‘The climate is 
well adopted to the growing of this fruit, the size and 
quality of the berries being very fine. They are late 
coming into market, but are all the more marketable 
for this reason. We have a most excellent home de- 
mand and at the time our berries ripen they are gone 
in many other regions, and the great cities east will 


furnish consumption for any surplus we may grow.— 
Rocky Mountain Husbandman. 











Clarke Brothers, 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Post Falls, Idaho. 





The Smelting Center of the State 
of Washington. 


Rots Sit 


Located in the Wonderful Colville Valley. 
The Garden Agricultural Region 
of Washington. 


YOUNG, SLATER & COMPANY, 
Real Estate A gents, 


COLVILLE, - ” 


Refer by permission to | 


The tributary Mountain regions covered 
with the finest growth of Pine and Fir 
Timber to be found in the Northwest. 


STEVENS COUNTY, - 


The Stevens Co. Bank, Colville. 


Write us for all information regarding this portion 


of the Northwest. 


- WASHINGTON. 


The First National Bank, Spokane Falls. 


Improvements under construction: A 
$30,000 hotel, over 100 residences, several 
business houses, two brick churches, a sash, 
door and blind factory. 
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tae" Enlarged copies of this map with descriptive matter about Spokane Falls and State of Washington mailed 


free on application to 


HUNT, DART & CO,, 


(General Real Estate Brokers, 


Spokane Falls, Wash. 


We have for sale Business, Residence and Suburban Property, and Farming Lands. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Reference by permission, Exchange National Bank, Spokane Falls. 
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J. T. McCARTHER, President. W. D. PALMER, Secretary. J. E. EVERHART, Treasurer. 


The J.T. MecCARTHER 
REAL ESTATE and INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Rooms 8, 9 &:10 Boyd Block, 315 West Sprague St., 


SPOR AwN ds EF ALLS, ° - WA 4S ELIITSDOM. 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


Will Buy and Sell Property on Division of Profits, 
Pay Taxes, Collect Rents, and do a General 


Real Estate and Brokerage Business. 


Mr. J. T. McCarther, the President of the Company, is the oldest Investment Agent 
along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and has made large amounts of money for those who have entrusted 
investments in his hands. 


We have the Exclusive Agency of the 


McCABE ADDITION to Spokane Falls, 


Two and a half miles northeast. Lots are selling from $60 to $75, and are the best buys in the market 
at present. Buy a few lots and see how rapidly they will increase in value. 


THE J.T. McCCARTHER REAL ESTATE & INVESTMENT CO. 
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SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 


LARGEST CITY IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. Largest and beat water-power on the Fang =: Coast. Important railroad center. Railroads radiate in six directions. Extensive 


agricultural regions and rich mining districts are tributary to the cit Population 20,000. colleges, cable, 
ght plants and water pond Ag Five jational banks and heoae private banks. 


holesale houses, gas and electric lig) 


electric motor and horse railroads. Numerous manufacturing concerns. 





JAY P. GRAVES. 


CLOUGEL & GRAVES, 


Cc. F. CLOUGH. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Business Property and Choice Residencs Property Our Specialties. 


Investments made for aepgoupane and their interests carefully looked after, 


Correspondence solicited. References: Bank of Spokane Falls, First National 


THE TRADERS NATIONAL BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
Washington. Paid up capital, 200,000. 
E. J. BRICKELL, Pres t. M. DeUMAELL eR, Vice Pres't 
M. M. CowLey, Cashier. H L. RtCHARDSON, Asst Cash'r. 
Corenrenie: : New York, Importers and Traders 
National Bank; Portland, Or., First National Bank: St 
Paul, Minn ; National German-American Bank; Loudvno, 
The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresden Bank. 
Deal in Foreign and Domestic Exchange at Market Rates. 
Collections receive prompt attention. 








A. M. CANNON, B. H. BENNFTr, R. L. CLARKE, 
President. Cashier. Ass’t Cashier. 


BANK OF SPOKANE FPALLS, 
Spokane Falls, Washington. 


Paid up Capital, $150,000. Surplus, $110,000. 
OLDEST BANK IN EASTERN WASHINGTUN. 





United States Depository. 
SPOKANE NATIONAL BANE, 


OF SPOKANE FALLS, WASH, 


Capital and Surplus, - a . $115,000 


Orricers: W.H. Taylor, ppeettants Chas. Hussey, Vice 
President; W. Hussey, Cashi 








Spokane Falls, 


H. BOLSTER & CO., 


Washington. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Mortgage Loans and other Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


CORRESPONDENtE SOLICITED 


REFERENCFEs: First National Bank, Traders Nattonal Bank, Bank of Spokane Falls 





J.J. BROWNE, President F Herne, Vice-President. 
Tuev. Reed, Cashier. 


The Browne National Bank, 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
Capital Stock, : - - $100,000. 
A General Banking Business Transacted. 





CENTRAL ADDITION 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


Is centrally located and offers unequalled opportunities 
to parties desiring bus:ness or res dence property 
The Union Depot Company’s greunds is located in this 
addition Rapid development inevitable. For full infor- 
mation apply to officeof J.J BROWNE. Browne Block 





STROBACH & MUNTER, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Far 
and City Property. Correspondence solicited. 


SPOKANE FALLS, WA H. 





Financial Agents, 


COO & BYES, 


Spokane Falls, Wash. 


Eight per cent. guaranteed First Mortgages on choice Farms in the fertile Palouse and Big Bend Countries, and on improved City Property in Spokane Falls. * 


ig 
TRIPLE SECURITY. Will send Mortgage 


any bank;in the United States with privilege to examine and return if not satisfactory. 


Reference: Spokane National Bank, Traders National Bank, Exchange National Bank, Spokane Falls. 


accompanied by Coupon Bond, Borrower's Application, giving description of property, Abstract of Title, and Insurance Policy to 


Correspondence solicited. 





WASHINGTON 


is now the objective point on the Pacific Coast for those 
who desire a mild climate, with all the advantages and 
opportunities to be found in a new State. 


SPOKANE FALLS 


Is the metropolis of Eastern Washington. It has grown 
from a town of 3,500 inhabitants in 1885 to a city of 25,000 
people in 1890. It is the commercial center of a vast 
mineral, agricultural and lumbering country, and it is 
fast becoming a great railroad center. Seven railroads 
now radiate from this city in all directions. Twoof these 
are transcontinental lines. It has an immense water 
power, estimated to be 125,000 horse power, which ir 
easily utilized, and this alone is making it a great milling 
and manufacturing city. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


was made the largest milling center in the world by her 
water-power and here is a waterfall five times greater 
which can be used the year round, for the Spokane Rive: 
never freezes. There is nO more promising citv in the 
United States to-day than this young, prosperous place. 
Investments in real estate here are now paying, and will 
continue to pay 100 per cent. profitfannually, for at least 
two years tocome. My long residence in the city of 


ST. PAUL 


has enabled me to gain information regarding the pros- 
pective growth of different localities, as to where the 
most profitable investments can be made, having noted 
the increase in values in that city since 1860. I have a 
large list of business, residence and acre property and 
will furnish maps and printed information regarding this 
city to all who may be interested. Investors can net 
eight per cent. on first class,loans placed on brick and 
stone business blocks in this city. Correspondence 
solicited. 


C. STUART WILSON, 
Room 21, Heath’s Block, 
SPOKANE FAs, WASH. 


M. W. WINCHESTER. F. E RUSSELL. 


For Invest ments Write to 


WINCHESTER & RUSSELL, 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINCTON. 
A Choice List of 


Business, Residence, Suburban, 
Acreage, and Farm Property. 


Judicial Investments Made for Non-residents. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Reference, Washington Loan & Investment Co., Russell 
Manufacturing Company, Exchange Nati>nal Bank. 





WwW. A. PORTER. F. B. GRINNELL. 


PORTER & GRINNELL, 
Real Estate & Insurance, 


Correspondence solicited. Descriptive matter mailed 
on application. Reference: First National Bank 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 





MRS. ALICE HOUGHTON’S 


Real Estate Office, 
Spokane Falls, Wash. 


A specialty made of investments for non-residents. 
Refers by permis~<ion to Tue NoktrawesT MAGAZINE, St. 
Paul, aud A. M. Cannon, Pres’t Bank of Spokane Falls. 


J.T. McCARTHER, 


Investment Agent, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W.T. —« 


Will purchase Town Lots, Stock Ranches, Farm Lands or 
Negotiable Paper for Non-residents. 
Ten years experience in the business. 
References furnished if desired. 


of poor imitations of the “SHANNON 
BEWARE LETTER AND BILL FILE,” which 

are offered by unscrupulous dealers, 
simply because they can make more money on them. 
INSIST on being shown a complete “Shannon,” or send 
for circulars to 








Cc. J. HIBBARD, 


327 Hennepin Avenue, Room 2, 
Minneapolis, Minnnesots. 








BOYER & SIVYER, 


Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 








Investments Made for Non-residents. 
First Mortgage Loans Negotiated. 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 
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SPOKANE FALLS. 


This City is the Metropolis of Eastern Washington and one of the most 
progressive if not the most progressive and growing 
City in the United States. 





The most beautiful Residence Addition to the City of Spokane is 


 Lidgeruzocod Park. 


( It lies on Division Street on an elevation a mile and a half from the Union Railway Depot. It commands one of 
the most charming views in the State of Washington. We guarantee that an electric line will run twice through this 
property this year, and that the line will be first-class-—as good as any ever yet constructed. Our Water Works are 
now in course of completion. We guarantee that an abundant supply of pure spring water will be piped through 


the streets of Lidgerwood Park within two months. 


This property comprises 640 acres. The sale has been the most successful ever held in Spokane. Lots yet for 
sale at $300 each, one-third cash. Corners $400. When the above improvements are completed the lots will sell 


GLASS & BYRNE, 


Ziegler Block, Cor. Riverside and Howard, SPOKANE- FALLS. 


for $1,000 each. 


Take the Elevator. 


‘SPOOR & STEELE, 


Rooms 41 & 42 Ziegler Block, 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 


Real Estate. 


Business, Residence and Acre 
Property a specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





D. 8. CLEMENT. w.C. GRAY. 
Real Estate Headquarters, 
116 WEST FIRST ST. 


CLEMENT, GRAY & CO. 


Do a General REAL ESTATE and 
Investment Business, 





And give special attention to correspondence of 
Non-residents. Write for information about and 
prices of property in the fast-growing 
City of Spokane Palls. 





If you have Property to Sell or Money to Invest in choice buys that 


will bring big returns, call onus orsend money to Exchange National 


M. G. MARTINDALE, 


Bank for investment. 


The Real Estate Rustler, 


Room 5 and 6, Ziegler Block, SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 





WHAT ICNATIUS DONNELLY SAYS: Pressed Wrought Iron Geen Taxn on 






lease send me another box 





Pens. Meee to aa the Tadella brand; J ‘S Buckles. N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 







used them for some time, and 


efer them to any oth r; 
Very respectfully yours, IgNaTIUS DONNELLY. 















If your Stationer does not keep Pe me I _ 4 
ALLOYED ‘+ as 
TADELLA’S “Z;NE° PENS a 
d us his business card, and 10c. f | ] 
"or ary Biles iS, PAUL BOOK Ax STATION. CLEVELAND CITY FORGE & IRON CO., lyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples b 
BRIDGE & CO., NEW YORK CITY. Name this paper. CLEVELAND, OHIO. terms 





1 Ses Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 366 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Personal attention given to all kinks of Assaying, Ana- 





mail or express attended to promptly. Write for le 
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FINANCIAL. 


MINNESOTA. 











Henry P. UP#aM, Prest. E. H. BaiLsy, Cashier. 
OU. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. Wm. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash, 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. - Surplus, $800,000. 


DrrecTors: H.H. Sibley, T. B. Campbell, J H. Sanders 
Henry P. Upham, hee Clark, H. E. Thompson. 
H. R. Diectew, pa 1, D.C. Shepard, T. L. Schurmeier 
C. D. Gilfillan, A. H. AWilder: F F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs 
E. H. Bailey. 





¥: MERRIAM. Prest. F. A. Seymour, Cashier. 
. BIGELOW, Vice-Prest. GEO. C. PowER, Ass’t Cash’r. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - $600,000 
DIRECTORS: 

W.S. Culbertson, F. A. Seymour, E. N. Saunders, 
A. H. Wilder, L. D. Hodge, E. F. Drake, 
John L. Merriam, W. R. Merriam, B. Beaupre, 
M. Auerbach, A. B. Stickney, C. H. Bigelow. 
J. W. Bishop, D. R. Noyes, 





ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
E. A. HENDRICKSON, Vice-President. 
HERMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 


O. T. ROBERTS, Assistant Cashier. 


Commercial National Bank, 


sT. PAUL, MINN. 


Paid up Capital, . . $500,000. 
Surplus, : . . 20,000. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks National Bank, 


OF GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 





Authorized Capital, - - $100,000. 
Paid up Capital, . - - $60,000. 


M. L. MCCORMACK, President. 
F. T. WALKER, Vice-President. 
WM. O'MULCAHY, Cashier. 
JOHN P. WALKER, Ase’t Cashier. 





LESLIE A. SIMPSON, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Dickinson, N. Dakota. 


Attorney for R. G. Dun & Co.’s Commercial Agenc ey 
References, Stark Co. Bank, Dickinson, 





CITY OF 


Grand Forks, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
Real Hstate. 


Correspondence solicited. 





WISCONSIN. 





JOHN A. BARDON, 
REAL SSTATE 


In and around Superior and West Superior, Wis., 
and Duluth, Minn. 


Resident since 1863. Correspondence solicited. Address, 





SUPERIOR. WISCONSIN. 

3. 8. BLLIS. Established 1888. J. T. GREGORY. 
ELLIS & GREGORY, 
BANKERS. 

G. B. MASON, - - - Cashier. 
ASHLAND, WIS. 


Collections promptly attended to and correspondence 
solicited. 





The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, . - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 





WASHINCTON. 





D. F. PERCIVAL President. W. E. WEYGANT, Cashier. 


BANK OF CHENEY, 


Cheney, Wash. 


Farm Mortgages. 


8 to 10 per cent. on Undoubted Security. 
Correspondence solicited. For information address, 
D. F. PERCIVAL, Pres’t, or W. E. WEYGANT, Cashier, 
CHENEY, WASH. 





First National Bank of Whatcom, 


WHATCOM, WASH. 
Capital, - - - $50,000. 


DIRECTORS: 


JACOB FuRTH, President, Seattle. C.M. ATKINS, Cashier, 
P. E. Dickinson, Vice-President. J. P. pz MATTOS. 
L. G. Poeups, Helena, Mont. W. D. JENKINS. 

H. E. Houimes, Seattle. 








TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
Allows Interest on Time Deposits. 





THE SECURITY BANK OF TACOMA, Tacoma, Was. 
Capital, $100,000. Paid in, $60,000. 
’ Transacts a General Banking Business. 


President, A.J. HAYWARD. Vice Pres’t, W. H. Brapury. 
Cashier, R. H. Passmorg. Ase’t Cashier, A.F. Eastman, 





Correspondents: American Exchange National Bank, 
New York; Union National Bank, Chicago; First National 
Bank, Portland, Or. 





WALTERS & COMPANY, 


The Leading Real Estate Dealers, 


(P. O. Box 380), - ELLENSBURG, WASH. 
Investments made and guaranteedfor non-residents. 





BEN E. SNIPES. W. R. ABRAMS. 
BEN E. SNIPES & CO., 


BANKERS, 


ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 
A Private Bank. Individual responsibility over 500,000. 
Correspondents: National Park Bank, , National 
German-American, St. Paul, Minn.; Ladd & Tilton, Port- 
land, Or.; Merchants National, Tacoma; London, Paris & 
American, San Francisco; Dexter, Horton & Co., Seattle. 





LEWIS COUNTY BANE, 


(INCORPORATED.) 


CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 


Collections a Specialty. Capital $50,000. 


Officers: Caas. GILCHRIST, President; ABNER PACKARD, 
Vice-President; C. W. JOHNSON, Cashier. 





ade Norvresidents. 
Investments Made for . Sot 


TAYLOR, RICE & CO., 
Real Estate and Pinancial Agents, 
Centralia, Washinhton. 





A. J. M1numr, Banker. A. A. MILLER, Cashier. 


BANK OF CENTRALIA, 


CENTRALIA, - - WASHINGTON. 


Transactsa General Banking Business. 
Collections a specialty. 





ENTRALIA, WASH. 
Centralia Real Estate Exchange. 


D. R. FRENCH & Co. 
We have better bargains and better terms in CITY and 


FARM Property than any other firm in Washington. 
Correspondence Solicited. 








rv Per 
( Cent. 


GUARANTEED FARM 


LOANS = 7 con 


Secured by First Mortgage on Improved Farms in Ransom, Sargent and Marshall Counties, in North Dakota. Both Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


ADAMS & FREES, 


Lisbon, North Dakota. 





Established 1881. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $200,000. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Incorporated 1884-1889. 


SECURITY DTEeUslt COMPANY, 


Guaranteed 7 per cent. Mortgages. Ten Year 6 per cent. Debentures. 


This Company is incorporated by special act of the New Hampshire Legislature, subject to examination +. > ys Commissioners of that State. 
Apdress F. 8. SARGENT, Treasurer, NasuHva, N. H. 


CLIFFORD, » GRAND Forks, N. D 
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“ALFRED THOMPSON, 


OLYMPIA, WASH., 


Real Estate 
and Loans. 


Choice City Property, Fruit 
Lands and Dairy Farms 
a Specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Refer to First National Bank of Olympia. 








KF SF go 
we sh 4 
A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 


Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 


Notary Public. Negotiate first mortgage loans on im- 
proved farm and city property. 


Collections and investments for non-residents at 


tended to. 
SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 





ANDERSON BROS., 
Real Estate and Loan Agents. 


We havea large list of improved and unimproved farms 
in the Palouse country, from 88 to 820 per acre. MorRtT- 
GaGr Loans negotiated for Eastern parties at a high rate 
of interest. Co nee solicited. 


ANDERSON BROS., Rosaui4, Washington. 


THE SOLID STEEL CO. 
Steel Castings, 


Brake Shoes, Cross Heads, etc. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO. 








GRAY’S HARBOR 00., 


OWNING 


The Town-site and Water-front 


OF 


The New Commercial City 


Gray's Harbor, Washington, 
NOW OFFERS FOR SALE 


Building Lots, 
Sites for Saw-mills 


AND 


Manufacturing 
Establishments 


And Water-front Privileges in this 
Rapidly Growing Place. 


Gray’s Harbor is the best natural 
harbor on the Pacific Coast between 
Puget Sound and the Bay of San 
Francisco. There is twenty-six feet 
of water on the bar at high tide. The 
entrance is so direct and open that 
vessels can sail in without a tug or a 
pilot. With a comparatively small ex- 
penditure on the part of the Govern- 
ment a depth of thirty feet can be 
obtained. Animportant ocean com- 
merce in lumber now goes out of the 
Harbor. The new town is situated on 
the deep water of the Harbor, where 
there is a broad channel out to the en- 
trance unobstructed by inner bars. It 
occupies the only natural site for a 
large commercial town on the entire 
expanse of the Harbor. A railroad 
will be built this season to Centralia 
on the Northern Pacific’s main line. 
The saving in distance for coal and 
lumber bound to California ports and 
on wheat bound to European ports 
will be about 700 miles in favor of 
cargoes shipped from Gray’s Harbor 
over cargoes shipped from Puget 
Sound, 


Attention is called to map, illustra- 
tions and articles on the Gray’s Har- 
bor Country in this publication. For 
further information address 


The Gray’s Harbor Company, 
Gray’s Harbor, Washington. 





GOOD OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENTERPRISING BUSI- 
NESS MEN IN MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA. 


The City of Mandan is situated on the western bank of 
the Missouri River, at the point where the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad crosses that great navigable stream. Its 
position is precisely like that of Omaha, in Nebraska. Like 
Omsha it is the gateway to an immense country between 
the Missouri and the Rocky Mountains, and is on the line 
of a great transcontinental railrond running through to 
the Pacific Coast. The Missouri is navigable for fifteen 
hundred miles above Mandan to Fort Benton and for the 
entire distance from Mandan to its mouth near St. Louis. 
For 200 miles west of Mandan the country is a rolling 
prairie, diversified with ranges of grassy hills. The land 
is all fertile and is well adapted for general farming and 
stockraising. Much of the country is underlain with beds 
of coal. Mines are now operated at Sims and Lehigh and 
excellent steam coal is delivered upon the side track in 
Mandan for $2 50 per ton. Cheap fuel and good tranaport- 
ation facilities by both rail and river are sure to make of 
Mandan an important manufacturing point in the near 
future. Its situation for commerce is so commanding 
that it already controls most of the mercantile trade for 
the entire country in North Dakota lying west of the 
Missouri. This region is very new in its settlement and 
is steadily increasing in population. Further west lie the 
great cattle ranges and the productive irrigated valleys 
of Montana, and the extensive mining districts of that 
new State, which now produce more than 830,000,000 of 
gold and silver annually. Wijh the development of trade 
and manufactures in Mandan much of the trade of all this 
region, embracing a territory about 700 miles in length 
by about 300 in breadth, will naturally center at this 
favoable locality for commerce. 

The attention of far-sighted, enterprising men of 
business is called to these facts by 
THE MANDAN LAND & IMPROVEMENT Co., 
which owns all the available ground in the city south of 
the railroad. and can offerample sites for new enterprises, 
with sidetrack facllities and every convenience for ship- 
ping and handling fuel, grain, merchandise, and manu- 
factured articles. The present manufacturing concerns 
are a flouring mill, a creamery andthe extensive shops 
of the railroad. A spur track nearly a mile long runs 
through the property of the company. Mandan has now 
a population of 3,000 and is a well-built town, most of the 
business structures being of brick. It has schools, 
churches, a handsome court-house, a large hotel, a daily 
newspaper and all the conveniencies of comfortable liv- 
ing. The climate is agreeable and remarkably healthful. 

The Mandan Land & Improvement Company will heartly 
co-operate in the establishment of new industries and in- 
vites correspondence from energetic men who are seek- 
ing a field for their efforts in the new West. Address the 
company at Mandan, North Dakota, or its President, 
H. J. BurTON, Minneapolis, Minn.; or its Treasurer, 
C.O L DILLAWAY, President Mechanics National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 


* 
* 


Consumption Surely Cured. 
To the Editor: 

Piease inform your readers that I have a positive rem- 
edy for above named disease. By its timely use thous- 
ands of hopeless cases have been permanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
any of your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their express and P. O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. Stocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


* 
; North Dakota. 

If you are interested in the development of the new 
prairie State of North Dakota, write to the Minnesota 
and Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
Block, St. Paul, Minn., for a folder map, showing where 
yuu can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 
raising near railroads, schools and towns. This map will 
be sent free to all applicants. 








a 


* 


PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS. 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Corning, 18 Wall Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations of 
miscellaneous securities March 24: 





Bid Asked. 
Northern Pacific, common............- 30% 31 
= - pay tae Te 72% 72% 
res a st Mortgage Bonds. 114% 115 
“ “ 24 ay iT 112% 114% 
it) ii) 3d “ec “ 109 % 110% 
ss 55 Missouri Div. “ 102 _ 
” - P.d’Oreille“ “ 102 = 
St. Paul & Duluth, common............ 31 33 
4 sl WETOE . cccccccccce 83 85 
oF i ae 109 _ 
Oregon & Transcontinental............ 37% 387% 
Rail &N vi on a 10) 
Oregon wa avigation......... 
"° _ * Ist bonds..... 109% 110 
7 rag * Cons Mtge5’s. — 108% 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ist’s...... 117 = 
Northern Pacific Terminals............ 109% _ 
Oregon Improvement Co .......---.+++ 43 46 
” “6 * 1st bonds....102 104 
James River Valley Ist’s........----.-- _ _ 
Spokane & Palouse Ist’s............+-- 106 110 
Chicago, St. P., Mp’ls & Omaha, com.. 30% 32% 
OO } preferred.............seeseeeee 93 93% 
Chicago & Northwestern, common... . 110% 1105 
do cnc bese esonnaasoe 41 142% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, com.. 68% 6844 
do preferred...... ........eseeees 116% 
Milwaukee, Lake 8S. & Western, com.. 92 95 
do POTOPTO... . ..00ccce.cocccce lll 113 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, common. .... 6 7 
do —— ths: eepedeekseneeeee* 1 14 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba..... 112 112% 
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OT, PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRIGGS, COOPER & CoO., 








Importers and Wholesale 


GROCERS. 


The Strongest Grocery House West of Chicago. 


242-252 East Third Street, Cor. Wacouta, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


ROBINSON 5 GARY c0., 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Dealers in 


Equipment and Supplies for 


RAILWAYS, CONTRACTORS, 
MINES, MILLS, Ete., Ete. 


Largest and Fullest Stock in the Northwest. 


Corner Fourth and Wacouta Sts., 
ST. PAUL. 


RICHARD P. CAMDEN, President. 
Cuas. F. Detrucr, Vice President. 
Joserea I. Beaumont, Sec. & Treas. 





Office, 6 Gilfillin Block. Salesroom, 6 Gilfillan Block. 
Testing Room, Cor. Indiana Ave. and Walter St. 


THE ACME ELECTRIC Co., 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


The Acme Dynamos and Motors, 


AND DEALER IN 


All Electrical sunyaee. 
ST. PAUL, - MINN. 





gt. PAUL & PACIFIC COAL CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal. 
General Office, ST. PAUL.’ 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


A. PUGH, General Manager. 








WILLARD 8S. DENNIS, 


Importerand Jobberof Havana Cigars, 


5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 


J. Waarey, 
Secretary. 


W. M. Youra, 


H. D. MATHE ws, 
Vice Pres. 


Presa. and Treas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 
GENERAL OFFICE 
179 E. Third St, - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale Warehouses at 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 





Pp, H. KELLY MERCANTILE C0., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


Wholesale GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Teas and Coffees, 


Established 1854. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


IVPorDtasres, 


——AND-— 


Wholesale Druggists, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


Eatadiwhed 1860, 


ROHN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER. 
ST. PAUL, : . MINN. 





— KS’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, ete. 
The Best Groods inthe Market. 


FPAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





371 & 373 Sibley St., 





ARMOUR PACKING Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
ARMOUR & Co., Packers, Chicago, Ills. 
H. O. ARMOUR & Co., Commission Merchants, N. Y. 


Wholesale Dressed and Smoked Meats. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO., 
No. 381 E. Third St., - - St.Paul, Minn. 








ALL KINDS OF COAL. 


SAM’L D. LAWTHER, 


No. 2 National German-American Bank Building, 
; ST. PAUL, MINN. 














‘i GeBranstert a BerGen :- 


fos. Uloop ENGRAVING Gi 
cup: 55 556 36 Swe 




















er; Seale sy) 
As e 715-721 GRAND Prot. wry 
@~~~_SAINT Pauts 








THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE GLASS HOUSE IN ST. PAUL. 
ST. PAUL STAINED GLASS CO., 


for Ch 
Makersof STAINED GLASS ast taiieee, 


Jobbers of 
Plate and Window Glass. 


Cathedral, Enamel! and Venetian Glass, Ribbed and Rough 
Glass for skylights, and all kinds of Glass used in building 
K. F. UPTON, Manager. 
181-183 East Sixth Street. 





Minnesota 
TYPE FOUNDRY, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Manufacturers 
and 
Dealers in 


THE CELEBRATED 
SUPERIOR 
COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


and all kinds of 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


t* Electrotyping and 
Stereotyping promptly 
and skilfully done. 


N» Printer can afford 
to buv before consulting 
us Send for New Pony 
ppecimen Book. 











We manufacture and keep 
NNW for sale everything wanted 


CREAMERY, 
CHEESE FACTORY 


FARM DAIRY, 


If you are intereste@ and & 
8 will send us your address, 
N naming this paper, we will § 
Mmail you our catalogue, 
N which is of value to every 
mM One interested in dairying. 
MN We are prepared to furnish Q 
mB complete Creamery and 
my Cheese factory out- 
W fits on short notice. 


. Cornish, Curtis & Greene Co., 


274 awo 276 E. 6TH St., , 


GILLIE ? 


Ze 


o 


MINN. 
LLL IS. 


ST.PAUL, - 


Vez 





Zz 
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ST. PAUL JOBBERS UNTION. 


CYRUS H KELLOGG, President. 


JOSEPH McKIBBIN, Treasurer. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Foot, Schulze & Co. 
C. Gotzian & Co. 
Kellogg, Johnson & Co. 
Tarbox, Schliek & Co. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
John Matheis. 
CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 
Donaldson, Ogden & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. 


H. C. Burbank & Co. 
Frisk, Turner & Co. 


CRACKERS AND CONFECTIONERY. 
Berrisford Baking and Cunfectionery Co. 
Priedeman & Lewis 

CREAMERY. 
Marvin & Cammack. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
Abbott Brothers. 
Bohn Manufacturing Co. 
DRUGS. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 
Ryan Drug Co. 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch Van Slyck & Co. 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurmeier. 
Powers Dry Goods Co. 
FUEL. 
St. Paul & Pacific Coal Co. 
GROCERS. 
Allen, Moon & Co. 
Beaupre, Keogh & Davis. 
Griggs, Cooper & Co. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Maxfield & Seabury. 








St Paul, Minn, 


Is prepared to fill orders for Cut Flowers, Plants, Seeds 
or Bulbs, at any time, night or day. 


most productive and pic ld largest c rops. 


Beautiful catalogue with 500 illustrations 
mailed to any address upon application. 
6 pac kets choice flower seeds, 10 cents. Pansies, 
Balsams, Astors, Sweet Peas, Phioxes, Poppies,ete, 
a specialty. L. Le MAY & co., ; 
Florists and Seedsmen, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








ARCHELAUS PUGH, PHILLIP REILLY, Vice-Pres’ts. 


GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Griggs Bros. 
W. A. Van Slyke & Co. 

HARDWARE AND STOVES. 
Adam Decker & Co. 
Detroit Stove Works. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 

HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Gordon & Ferguson. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
McKibbin & Co. 
IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 

Nicols & Dean. 


LEATHER, SHOE FINDINGS AND SADDLERY HARDWARE. 


P. R. L. Hardenburg & Co. 
Scheffer & Russum. 


LUMBER. 
W. F. Fifield & Co. 


J. P. Gribben Lumber Co. 
John Martin Lumber Co. 
C. N. Nelson Lumber Co. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER GOODS. 


Jilson & Sowden. 
Robinson & Cary Co. 
Rogers & Ordway, (Well Machinery ) 
H. P. Rugg & Co. 

MANUFACTURERS TINWARE. 
Iforne & Danz Co. 

MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Guiterman Bros. 

MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. 

August Oppenheimer & Co. 
Robinson, Straus & Co. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
Nathan Ford Music Co. 


Rubber Stamps 


50 CENTS EACH. 


Any Business Stamp 
frorn 4 to 6 lines, oval or 
square, size 1144x244 inches 
mounted on handles, 5c, 






STANDARD SELF- INKERS. 
With } laind - 32.00 
With dates a die... 2.59 
Band dates and die.. 3.00 

CHAMPION “SELF- iNKERS. 
With plain die....... $1.50 
With dates and die... 2.00 
Band dates and die.. 2.50 


) 
Model band daters... 1 
Atlas Band Dater.... 1. 
Line daters........... 1 


SEED 
adges, Checks Ete., Etc. 


Notary and Corporation Sente co e. 
Se ee “i 
No. 2, standard size. "3. 00 

Wax seals......ccccce 1 


All Stamps are complete 
and ready for use. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Please mention this paper. = 
Northwestern Stamp Works fern . 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Stencils, 





is taken by substantial people. 
Catalogue to every one wanting to buy 


SEEDS, BIRDS, Bird Food, 


many other things enumerated in free Catalo 





A. S. TALLMADGE, Secretary. 


NOTIONS AND FURNISHING GOODS. 
Arthur, Warren & Abbott. 
Jos. W. Blabon. 
Samuel Schwab & Brother. 
NOTIONS AND TOYS. 

G. Sommers & Co. 

PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co. 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell. 

PRODUCE, FRUITS, NUTS, ETC. 
B. Presley & Co. 
PROVISIONS. 

Minnesota Packing and Provision Co. 

PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
St. Paul White Lead and Oil Co. 

ROOFINGS, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 
Scribner, Libbey Co. 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 

Goodyear Rubber Co. 
St. Paul Rubber Co. 

SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

e SOAP. 

Minnesota Soap Co. 


TRUNKS, ETC. 
Il. S. Crippen & Co. 


CARRIAGES, WAGONS, HARNESS AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS. 
Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 


} VINEGAR. 
Teipel & Dumke. 


WINES AND LIQUORS. 
. Aberle & Co. 
rah Benz & Sons. 
W. L. Perkins & Co. 


FIELD, GARDEN and FLOWER 





SAH DS. 


We advertise in this substantial magazine, believing it 
And we want to send our 





GOLD FISH, Fish Food, 
Poultry Supplies, Fertilizers, 
GARDEN TOOLS, and 
Ty us once. 


DeCOU & CO., St. PAuL, Mrnn. 


Honest goods at fair prices. 


St. Paul Wire Works, St. Paul, Minn. 


City Burges Co. 


Carriages, Surreys, Park Wagons, 

Phaetons, Buggies, Spring Wagons, 

Buckboards, Carts, etc., of every kind. 

Harness of Every Description, from Cheapest to Best. 
SOME OF OUR LEADERS. 

Good Single Harness $8.00 and $10.00. 


Good Road Cart $15.00 and $20.00. Our $70.00 Concord Wagon. 
Our $65.00 Open Buggy. 





Good Single Strap 
Our 


Track Harness $12.00. 
$80.00 Top Buggy (Side Bar or Side Springs.) 
Our $100.00 and $125.00 3-4 Road Wagans. 





(2 Mail Orders Will receive prompt attention. Catalogue and Price List free. 


TWIN CITY BUGGY COMPANY, 
No{499 to’511 Minnesota Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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| DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


“The Zenith City of the neste’ Seas,” was apoken in derision but it was unconscious prophecy. 
poeple in 1889; with a taxable valuation of $20,000,000; with bank clearings of $100,000,000; with 13.000 miles of tributary railroads; with 
ndling 3,000,000 tons of lake freight; with an elevator capacity of 20,000,000 bushels, handling 17,700,000 


lath cut in tributary district of 311,000,000 feet; with water 


800,000 tons; with churches, schools, daily papers; it is the last sea 


ywer capacity of 65,000 horse-power in trib 


From a mere tou “ust ying around loose” én 1880, it has grown toa 


of 47 
2,200 arrivals and clearances 0; y- Tyee ong 


els of wheat, (4,000,000 more than by Chicago); with a ca p< the spe and 
ry territory; with coal receipts of 1,500,000 tons; with iron ore ‘shipments of 
in the shortest journey from Europe to Asia, and the Jirst water connection with the Atlantic from Asia to Europe. 





L. MENDENBALL. T. W. HOOPES. 


Established 1869. 


MENDENHALL & HOOPES, 
Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 


First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 

Capital paid in, $1,000,000. 

>  U.8.GOVERNMENT DEPOSITARY. 


Guyscens: L. Mendenhall, Prest ; A. M. Miller, Vice- 


Prest.; H. A. Ware, Cashier. 


Surplus Fund, $100,000. | 


DULUTH THE SOLID. 


The Oldest EXCLUSIVE Real Estate Agent in Duluth, 
THOMAS DOWSE, 


- Real Estate & Investments, 
DULUTH, MINN. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Acquaintance and Experience have Value, 
INVESTMENTS FOR NON-RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. 
Correspondence promptly answered. Mention this paper 
Send for descriptive Pamphlet. 





BENTON MURPHIN & CO., 


Real Estate and Investment Ofice, 


Room 9 Banning Block, . . DULUTH, MINN 





W. B. Patton, County Surveyor. 


PATTON & FRANK, 


Civil Engineers and Surveyors. 


Additions Platted and Lots Surveyed. 
No. 13 First Avenue West, - DULUTH, MINN. 


C. P. FRANK 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
Beal Estate. Pine and Iron Lands. 


Maps of Duluth and vicinity and of the Vermillion Iron 
Range Belt Sareened free on application. Ali kinds of 
Land Scrip bought and sold. Correspondence solicited. 


601 First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. ® 





J. R. Myers, President. 
Boston), Vice-President. 
ee WILMOT SAEGER, Cashier. 


MARINE BANE, 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
$250,000 Capital. 


We Make a Specialty ot Collections. 
Correspondence invited. Business accounts solicited. 





A. L. KINGMAN, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


Room 207 First National Bank Building, 
DULUTH, . o 





FREE Large MARRIAGE PAPER and particulars of our 
association that pays $1,000 to $5,000 at mar- 
riage. Address Tue CORRESPONDENT, Toledo. O. Please 
state what periodical you saw our advertisement in. 
PIUM OR MORPHINE Habit | cured. No pain. 
Triai free. Address [He COMPOUND OXYGEN A8sso- 
CIATION, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


gladly send to to any 01 one e FREE, who m may ap 

ply. a recipe that will positively cure Liquor 

Drink ing or Drunkenness. Perfectly harm- 

less. Oan be given secretly if desired. Address M. A. 
NILe&s, Box 1929, Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS 6 pkts of my choicest Flower Seeds 10c. Beauti- 
* ful catalogue free. F B. Mcits, Thorn Hill. x.y 


$60 SALARY, $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE ALLOWED 
each month. Steady employment at home or 
traveling. Nosoliciting. Duties delivering and making 
collections. No postal cards. Address with stamp, 
Harer & Co., Piqua, O. 











You can makea large sum of money at work fur us 
in your own locality. During the past few years, 
& those who have thus worked have received over 
Five Millions of dollars for their services—more 
thanabarrelofmoney We want a few more work- 
ers at once. The work is easy, pleasant, adapted 
to both young and old of either sex. You can work 
}, all the time or in spare time only. Any one can do 
9 the work after studying our directions fo wr a day or 
two. This is the chance of a lifetime for those who 
apply at once. Any one anywhere can earn S100 
® per month. Great workers, under the most favorable 
—ow! a g conditions, earn S2@ a day and upwards. No 
we @eee > class of people inthe world are making so much 
ect money, without capital, as those at work 
for us. Whatever you have done, or whatever you 
may do, you should look into thisroyal chance, You wil! find that 
you can easily make all that we claim, and more. If you write to us before 
we secure all the workers we need, we will lay all before you FREE. 
Better write before you rest, and then if you conclude not to go to work, 
orif wecannotemploy you, noharm is done. Every one of our we rkers 
makes big nem. TRUE & CO., Box 358%, AUGusTA, MAINE. 










and expenses paid any active 
person to distribute circulars 
$40 A MONTH to distributecirculars only; Salaries paic 
monthly. Sample of our goods and ¢ ontrac t free. Sen 
0c. for postage, packing, etc.; WE MEAN BUSINESS. 

UNION SUPPLY CO., 26 & 28 River St. Chicago., Il. 





















3) Positively cured in 60 days byDr 
Horne’s Electro-Magnetic Belt 
Truss, combined. Guaranteed the 
only onein the world generating 
acontinuous Electric & Magnetio 
current. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 
: Comfortable and Effective. Avoid frauds. 


yver 9,000 cured. a a = yhlet. 
AL 80 ELE © ‘TRICO 7 one FOR DISE 
Dr. HOP! ) WARASH AVE., CHIcACO. 





One person in each locality can earn a good- 

sized bag of gold at work for us during the next 
Nefew months. Some earn aday and upwards, 
: and all get grand wages. No one can fail who 
follows our directions. All is new, plain and 
easy. Experience not necessary. Capital not 
required; westart you. Either sex, young 
or old. You can live at home, giving work 
hall your time or spare time only. One person 
hasearned $5000 during past few months; 

Yo room to explain 
Where. Full particulars and information 
mailed FREE to those who write us at once. 
Better not delay if you want work at which 
you will be sure of earning a large sum of 


_ ange every wwuims 1i1NSON & CO., Box 958, PostLasp, Maine 

















Picket & wire Fence Machine 
= 0 where I have no agents. (uar- 
eed. Hundreds in use. Freight paid. 

r and other fencing material at 
— a o my — mers for machines. 

8. ‘E. “GARRETT, ‘Mansfield, 0. 


NORTH DAKOTA LANDS. Send, for Map_ 


us. Minnesota & DAKOTA LAND & INVEST-' 
MENT.CO., Mannheimer BI’k, St. Paul, Minn." 









DR. HORNE’S ELECTRIC BELT 


HALF PRICE, $5 AND UP. 


A +: CURES RHEUMA- 
TISM, NEURALAIA, LIVER, KID- 
Sa NEY and e xhausting nervous 

f DISEASES of both sexes. 100 
degrees of Electricity. 


latest I 
Guaranteed move yowerrat 
MEDICAL = aera ones > the WORLD. Electrie 
Suspens Belts. Pamphlet free, 


DR.W.J otis i REMOVED to 1 80 WABASH Av. ,CHICACO. 


oA S U FFE R E from errors of youth, 

wasting weakness, 
lost vigor. etc., was restored to health in such are- 
markable manner after all else had failed, that_he 
will send the mode of cure FREE to all fellow suffer- 
ors. Address F, B. CLARKE, East Haddam, Conn, 





' 


OR LADIES ONL Role o Win 


ble “we that cost me $5. & a Rubber Shield for80e. 
\ . A. KINSMAN & C6., 192. Ww. Jackson St.. Chicago 
cs - 





8s t le . 10c. 50 for 
15 FINE £EMALE PHOTOS. Sure to please: I0e- 5 


ILK DRES 


The best in the market. Save 
retailers’ profits. Buy from 
wholesalers. Send 6cts.(stamps) 
for full line of samples. State what color is 
wanted. Address HAVES SILK IM- 
PORTING CO., St. Prul, Minnesota, 








ACOMA, Seattle, 
Spokane Falls, Portland, 
Gray’s Harbor, Bellingham Bay, 
Helena, Missoula— 
lilustrated numbers. 
Send 20 cents. Stamps. 
THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 








_THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER, 


Unrivaled in all the essential qualities of a writing ma- 
chine. Returnable at any time within thirty days for full 


purchase price. 


ewriter Paper, Carbon, Ribbons, and all sup- 


Typ 
plies for stenographers and typewriters. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
94 East 4th Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 





FOR MEN ONLY! 


APOSITIVE Gonrat and NERVOUS DEBILITY; 


CURE ‘Weakness of Body and Mind: Eff 

of Errors ork Excesses in Oldor Young, 
Robust, Noble MANHOO! tored. How to Enla 
Strengthen WEAK UNDEVELO LOPED ED ORGANS & PARTS of ODY. 
Absolutely unfailing HOME TREATMENT—Benefits in a ree 
Hen testify from 47 a Te a and ae Coun’ 
You can write them. 
(sealed 


S Tres “Address ERIE MEBICAL CO., BUFFALO, N. Y- 


MINNESOTA. 











_ An Unequaled Triumph. Aa 
agency business where talking is unneces- 
sary. Here are portraits of Miss Anna Page 
of Austin, Texas, and Mr. Jno. Bonn of 
‘Toledo, Ohio. The lady writes: “I do bus- 
iness at almost every house I visit. Every one 
wants your grand photograph album, 
and were I deaf and dumb I could secure 
orders rapidly.” The man writes: “Your 
magnificent album is the greatest of all 
bargains ; the people generally are wondere 
struck and orderat sight. The orders taken 
last week pay mea profit of over 8100. 

This is the chance you have been lookin 
r. You can make from to $265 an 
Talk not necessary. You can make big 
























y fo 
jpwards every day of your life. 
money even though you don't saya word. Our new style album is the 
ndest success ever known, and the greatest bargain in the world. 
ble size—the largest made. Bound in richest, most elegant and artistic 
‘manner, in finest silk velvet plush. Bindings splendidly ornamented. In- 
sides charmingly decorated with most beautiful flowers. It is a regular 
$1 Oalbun, but it is sold to the people for only $2. How can we doit ? 
Itis the greatest hit of the times; we are manufacturing 500,000, and are 
(satisfied with a profit of a few cents oneach. Agents wanted! Any one 
can become a successful agent. Extra liberal terms toagents We publish a 
— variety of Biblesand ;also books and period- 

cals. Agents wanted for all. Our agentsare always successful. We dothe 
largest business with agents in America, and can give larger value for the 
’money and better terms than any other firm. Particulars and terms for 
all of above mailed free. Write at once and see for = Address 
H. HALLETT &CO., Box 652, Portiand, Maine 































DR.£.0. WEST'S 


NERVE AND BRAIN TREATMENT. 


pecific for Myqert, Dizziness, Fits, Neuralgia, Wake- 
_— Mental Depression, Softening of the Brain, re- 
sulting in insanity —. leading to misery decay and 
death, Premature ge, Barrenness, Loss of Power 
in either sex, esoaneal Scenes, and Spermatorrhea 
caused by over-exertion of the brain, self-abuce or 
over-indulgence. Each box contains one month’s treat- 
ment. $1 abox, or six for $5, sent by mail prepaid. 
With each order for six boxes, will send purchaser 
guarantee to refund money if the treatment fails to 
cure, Guarantees issued and genuine sold only by 








yr ee eee 4 
‘ Bl 








FREE 

'o introduce them, one in every County or Town, fur- 

nished reliable persons (either sex) who will promise to 
show it. Borden Music Box Co., 7 Murray 8t., N.Y. 
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A‘N‘E*C'D*O'T'E'S. 


HE KNEW THE MAN. 


“Js that immovable man sitting on the hotel piazza one 
of our citizens?” asked a visitor in a neighboring town. 
“Yes, he’s an old resident,” replied the party addressed. 
“He isa very dignified man, I judge,” continued the 
stranger. 
“Oh, no, that’s not dignity you notice,’’ explained the 
other, “that’s laziness.’”’—Chicago Globe. 





A GRAVE QUESTION. 


Bobby—“I s’pose pa knows I stole the peaches?” 

Mother—“ Yes, he knows it.” 

Bobby—“And I s’pose he’s goin’ to whip me to-night?” 

Mother—“Yes, child, I expect he will have to punish 

ou.” 
. Bobby—“Well, say, ma, don’t you think we made a 
great mistake in marryin’ pa?”’— Omaha World. 





AT THE OPTICIAN’S. 


Short-sighted gentleman chooses a pair of spectacles. 
“These glasses,” he says, “are not strong enough for 
me.” i 

“But, sir, they are No. 2.” 

“What have you next to No. 2?” 

“No. 1.” 

“And after that?” 

“After No. 1, sir, you will want a dog.” 





HE HAD NEVER BEEN TO A CHURCH FAIR, 


“Have you ever heard this adage, ‘Fair exchange is no 
robbery?’ asked Ellick of De Cloot.”’ 

“Te” 

“Well, it’s of no account whatever, is it?” 

“T always thought it was pretty good.” 

“Ah, my boy, you never attended a church fair, where 
they exchange a two orthree inch cotton tidy that no- 
body wants, for fifty cents.” — Washington Capital. 





A LONG WAIT. 


Scene—Bootmaker's shop with legend, ‘‘Boots mended 
while you wait.” 
Credulous Party (handing in his boots)—‘*Look sharp, 
now, and I'll wait. 
Bootmaker—**We'’re so full up of work, you can’t have 
’em under a couple of days.”’ 
Credulous Party—“A couple of days! Why, you old 
humbug, you have it stuck upin your window that you 
mend ’em while people wait!” 
Bootmaker—‘‘Just so; and if you’ll waita couple of 
days you’ll have ’em.” 





NATURAL PHILOSOPHY APPLIED TO THE WOOD PILE. 

Little Ike—“*Uncle Rastus, does cold make ebrythin git 
littler?”’ 

Uncle Rastus—“Yes, it do; cold will always contrac’; 
don't you member night fo’ las’ Christmas de wood pile 
of Parson Jones dat libs nex to me swunk up in one 
night t’ nex’ t’ nothing?” 

Little Ike—“But don’t you member Uncle Rastus, how 
de pile o’ wood by de side o’ de stove, in de cabin, got 
heap bigger?”’ 

Uncle Rastus—“Well, ’twas hot in the room, you little 
idyot; heat makes things bigger. You ain’t got de sense 
you was born wid.” 
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ANY TICKET AGENT OR TO 


T. W. TEASDALE, GEN’ L PASSENGER AGENT, 
F. B. CLARKE, GEN'L TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
St. Paut, Minn. 























Our New Album of the Yellowstone, containing 92 views, $1.00, sent by mail. 


Northwestern Conservatory of Music 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical study. Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory, all Band 


and Orchestral . Valuable free classes. Tuition $5 to for 2 lessons. Send for Calendar. 
‘ee a CHARLES H. MORSE, Drrecror. 
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REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Finest Quality Silver Plated, 
Nickel, Silver and White Metal Goods. 
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FACTORIES, TAUNTON, MASS. 
SALE Rooms, 37 UNion SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


148 & 150 East Third St., ST. PAUL. 
509 & 511 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 


We are prepared to give LOWER FIGURES and FINER GOODS than can be obtained an 
We invite your correspondence. Agents wanted. Address St. Paul House 


STudio 
PoprRAITS & Vipws 
392 JACKSON ST.CoR.O= 
-ST. PAUL- 


The most Elaborate Ground Floor Studio in the West. Equipped to produce 
Artistic Photography. Sittings by Appointment. 
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IMPORTERS, AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
2 & 
Pianos, Organs,Band Instruments, 
SHEET MUSIC, MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, ETC. 


STEINWAY, CHICKERING, GABLER 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Organs. 





BOSTON MANUFACTORY’S BAND INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


here in the West. 
ention this Magazine. 





LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT.—We publish the largest collection of Views in the Northwest, including all 
prominent Objects of Interest from St. Paul and Duluth to the Coast and the Yellowstone National Park. 


CATALOGUE FREE. . 
F.JAY HAYNES & BRO., Official Photographers N. P. R.R. 


Stamps accepted. 





LEFFEL’S 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel. 


These Wheels are designsd for all purposes 
where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 
and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESs 

WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. € 
Estimates furnished on ap 

plication, for Wheels specially 

built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturer» 


JAS. LEFFEL & C0., 


Springfield, Ohic 


Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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HELENA, MONTANA. 


HELENA ia the capital of the State of Montana, and the county seat of Lewis and oe Count 
Railroads radiate in eight directions. Bank deposits over $6,000,000. U.S. Assay Office S Land Opec. Steam motor line, street cars, electric 
‘Also for manufac turing and cael business. 


real estate, gold and silver mines, stock ranches and farms. 





Population, 20,000. Railroad, commercial and financial center of the State. 


light. Opportunities for investment in 





. S. PEIN Cis & CO., 


HELENA, 7 


Real 


References: Montana National Bank and First National Bank of Helena. 


[No. 1649.] 


First National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





United States Depository. 





Paid up Capital, - - . $500,000 
Surplus and Profits, - - 375,000 
General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 


west receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER, Pres’t. A. J. DAVIS, Vice Pres’t. 
E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H. HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 


CULLEN & SANDERS, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


LOANS. 





MINING EXPERT. | 


Da. G. C. SWALLOW offers his services in buying and | 
selling Mines, thinking his long acquaintance with the | 
mines of the country and forty years experience in min- 
ing veny | be useful to operators. He has several valuable | 
mines for sale, and has business connections with several | 
Eastern parties who wish to buy Montana Mines. | 


Office, St. Louis Block, No. 19% Main St., Helena. 





- JOHN S. MILLER, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 


(Criminal Law a specialty.) 


Room 3, UN1Ion Biock, HELENA, MONT. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


The Northwest Magazine 


CAN BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
Twelve Months, $2. Six Months, $1. 





ww MONTANA. 


Estate - and « Loan « Brokers. 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND INVESTMENTS FOR NON-RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. Maps and information furnished free. Correspondence solicited. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


OF HELENA. 


Paid up Capital, - - : $150,000 
Surplus and Profits, - - 150,000 


| L.A. a FIRLD, Pres’t. A.J. DAVIDSON, V. Pres’t. 


ARON HERSHFIELD, Cashier. 


BOARD OF Same —Thomas Cruse, 8 8. Huntley, 
A. J. Davidson. L. H. Hershfield, M. Sands, W. D. Nicholas, 
Moses Morris, A. Hershfield, W. B. Hudnall. 


First-class Bonds and Warrants of States, Cities and 
School Districts bought and sold. Gold Dust, Gold and 
Silver Bullion purchased. Foreign and Domestic Ex- 
change and Lefters of Credit. Time deposits received. 


MCCONNELL, CARTER & CLAYBERG, 
~oaiiiainastartematiamadiyclent 


HELENA, - - MONTANA. 


References: The Bradstreet Co., The Thomas Cruse 
Savings Bank, or The Merchants National Bank, Helena. 








Ww. FF. CUMMINS, 


STOCKS. 


Real Estate and Mining Headquarters. 


Some Fine Investments in Mines and Real Estate 


§ Profitable and Legitimate; 
) Everything Guaranteed as Represented. 


WANTED: Eastern Capital to Loan at good rate of interest. 


REFERENCES: Goy. P. H. Leslie, Judge McConnell and T. H. Kleinschmidt, Ass’t Cashier First National Bank, and Dun’s Mercantile Agency. 


WW. EF. CUMMINS, Helena, Montana. 


Address: 


PROF. ENGELHORN'’S 


Established 1883. 


CF raw’, 


YUL 


2" 1,100 STUDENTS. 


The ce‘ebrated PERNIN System of Shorthand ‘iineiia by mail. 





100 GRADUATES. 
Send 82.10 for Manual. 


Symes Coll 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Institute of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Telegraphy and Penmanship. 


Each siesta complete and in charge of Expert Professsor. 


For full particulars address H. T. ENGELHORN, Pres., Helena, Montana. 


J. ARMITAGE. 





ARMITAGE & JACKMAN, 


C.S. JACKMAN, 


Loans and real Estate, 


Office, Cor. Grand and Main Sts... HELENA, MONT. 


Correspondende solicited. 


L. N. SHEPARD. 


Rooms 6 & 8 Atlas Building, 





SHEPARD & CRIE, 


Real Estate and Loans, 


GEO. D. CRIE 











PORTER, MUTH & COX., 


Hveal Eistate and Investments. 


Make specialty of Acre Property and Investments for Non-residents. 


HELENA, MONTANA. 
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LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 


Countg seat of Park County. ion 2,000. N. P. R.R. 
and division hea rk County has only 
= coal in Montana and best steam coal. Two i 


coking plants. Rich mines of silver ore. Limestone ledges 
ma tron ope oes Extensive cattle ranges. Much good 
farming la the streams. 





The Livingston Post. 


J.D. WHELPLEY, - - 
LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 


Editor and Business Manager, 


Our specialty is the latest accurate news from the 
mining camps of Park Co. 


Single copies 10c. Terms $3.00 per year. 





a. 8. POTTS. F. 8. WEBSTER. 


POTTS & WEBSTER, 


Real Estate, Loans and Insurance. 


Rents collected, Taxes paid. [ame made for 
non-residents 


LIVINGSTON, = i. MONTANA. 





ALLAN R. JOY, 


Real Estate, Investment Securities, 
Bonds, Mortgage Loans. 


Local Agent N. P. R. R. Property. 
Correspondence solicited. LIVINGSTON, MONT 





BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 


Bozeman is the county seat of Gallatin County, the best 
cultivated and best settled agricultural district in Montana. 
Population of the county 12,000; of the city 4,000. Good op- 

unities for manufacturing, ae and stock raisin 

Yumerous water-powers. Large coal fields and valuable 
silver ledges. 





J. M. LINDLEY, 
REAL ESTATH, 


BozEMAN, - - - MONTANA. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Bozeman National Bank, 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 





Capital, $50,000. Prey $10,000. 
EMORY Coss, Pres’t. W. HorrMan, Vice Pres’t. 
PETER Kout, Cashier. 


We do a general banking business, and give prompt atten- 
tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. 





BOZEMAN, MONTANA— 


A city of 4.000 population, being surrounded with all 

the natural resources necessary to manufacturing, it is 

| ee and is becoming the manufacturing center of 
ontana. 


RAMSEY & PERKINS, Real Estate and Mortgage Loans. 


Correspondence in regard to investments will receive 
careful attention. Reference: Bozeman National Bank. 





MISSOULA, MONTANA. 





C. P. Hiaains, President. J. R. Hiaarns, Cashier. 
G. C. Hiaatns, Ass’t Cashier. 


C. P. HIGGINS’ WESTERN BANK, 


MISSOULA, MONT. 





Individual Responsibility, - - $1,000,000. 


The LarGEst and Finest EquiprepD Bank in 
Western Montana. 





FRED C. STODDARD. FRANK D. LOW. 
STODDARD & LOW, 
Proprietors of 


Low’s Addition to the City of Missoula. 


Country & city a ar § bought and sold on commission. 
ee) solicited STODDARD & LOW, 


| Estate and Insurance Agts., Missoula, Mont. 








‘©"STEAM HEAT. ELECTAI 
CHANEY & STEVENS, “oe 


PROPRIETORS. * 








BRUSH 


Hlectric Light! 


Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in 





THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 


who desire Incandescent, or Arc, Electric Lights, ars 
recommended to correspond with 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 111 La Salle Street. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Junction point of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Pra ag a pe er rR 


ties. pe lands. . 
ama Cee, fon m miles distant, Large smelting ‘plant for 


ser silver ores. Extensive mineral district in le 
Belt Mountains, sixty miles eo ae Mo seat of Cascade 


County. Situated at the head of rapids and falls 
on the, Missourt, which po oo ey in the spy Fails, auntie 





L. G. PHELPS, Cashier. 
D.L. Tracy, Ass’t Cashier. 


¢ First National Bank, 


thorized Capital, $1,000,000. 
Paid in Ca; ital’ $100,000. Surplus ond Profita, $30,000, 
: General banking business transacted. Interest allowed 
on time deposits. The —— center for all points in 
Northern and Central Montana. 





3. E. ATKINSON, Pres’t. WILL HANKS, Vice Pres’t. 
F. P. ATKINSON, Cashier. 


The Cascade Bank 


OF GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital, : . - 950,000. 


Transacts a general banking business. Interest paid on 
time deposits. Collections made on favorabie terms. 





BARNES & COLLETT, 
nm Eveal « Estate. 


Black Eagle Falls and Fair View Additions for Sale, 
Great Falls, Montana. 





GREAT FALLS 


WATER POWER & TOWNSITE CO. 


Will answer all correspondence concerning Great 
Falls, the metropolis of Northern Montana. 


Settlers desiring Government Land will be given reli- 
able information. 


Excellent opportunities for investment. Lots for sale 
at reasonable prices and upon easy terms. 


GREAT FALLS WATER POWER & TOWNSITE C0., 
Great Falls, - ‘es + Montana. 





J. F. MCCLELLAND, 


REAL ESTATE, 


Dunn BLockg, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Farm Property. City Property. Loans Negotiated. 





























































Gro. M. Bogus, soot. 


We refer to the following railroads of those who are ex- 


Factory & Office, 171 & 173 8. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


M. B. MILs, Vice-Prest. 
A. Boaus, Sec. & Treas. 


MILLS RAILROAD GATE C0., 


Manufacturers of 


Air, Lever and Cable Gates 


FOR 


RAILROAD CROSSINGS. 


tensively using our Gates: 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co., 
Chicago & Great Western R. = 
Chicago, Burlington & Quinc R. R. Co., 
Chi & Western Indiana R. R. Co., 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
Chicago, Pittsburg & St. Louis R. RB. Co., 





UniowP Pacific EE Co. 
Denver, Texas & Fort Worth R. R. Co., 


Denver, Col. 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co., 





MILLS RAILROAD CATE CO., 
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USEFUL: : 
<= |NFOR/TATION 


Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 











Byronic Counsel. 
“There is nothing gives a man such spirits, 
As going at full speed—no matter where his direction be, 
So "tis but in a hurry.” 

Thus wrote Lord Byron, and it is what might have been 
expected of such a headlong, impetuous spirit, living, 
too, before the days of railroads. But it is not good 
counsel; one should know his destination, and while he 
does not want the journey to be tedious, he does want 
speed to be united with safety. Asa railroad that has 
for points of destination the chief commercial cities in 
nine States, that makes connections in centrally located 
depots, runs fast yet safe trains, and has the most elegant 
and comfortable accommodations, “The Burlington” 
challenges comparison with any line. For particulars as 
as to rates of fare, time of trains and connections at all 
points, call on agents of this or connecting roads, or write 
to W. J.C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. Agent C., B. & N.R.R., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The Need of Rain. 

This is popularly supposed to be the month of delicious 
showers, but April has got to beat her best record this 
year, for the entire Northwest has been sadly in need of 
rain for months, and what little moisture has entered the 
ground has been but a drop in the bucket. The earth has 
been parched with thirst, and the outlook, not only for 
the farmers, but also for capitalists and business men, 
has been serious. The northeastern portion of the State 
of Minnesota, however, has been in pretty good condition, 
notwithstanding the severe drouth, as it is well watered 
by the St. Croix, St. Louis and other good streams, which 
have caused their district to flourish like a green bay 





tree. This is the beautiful region traversed by the Duluth 
Short Line, as the St. Paul & Duluth Railroad has been 
fittingly termed, which affords the best transportation 
facilities between Duluth, West Superior or Stillwater 
and St. Paul and Minneapolis. For particulars address 
George W. Bull, General Passenger Agent, or George C. 
Gilfillan, Assistant General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Knights of Pythias Biennial Conclave, at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, July, 1890. 


For this great occasion excursion tickets will be sold 
from all principal points in the United States and Canada 
to Milwaukee and return via the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway at half rates. 

As its name indicates the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway is the direct route to Milwaukee, and as the 
camp ground for the Uniformed Knights (to which point 
cars and trains will be run through without transfer) is 
located directly on this line, it will be seen that the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has a great ad- 
vantage over other routes which are unable to furnish 
such facilities, and visiting Knights, their families and 
friends should bear this in mind when purchasing excur- 
sion tickets. 

A circular giving detailed information will be mailed 
free upon application to A. V. H. Carpenter, General 
Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


How the Wheels go Round. 


The small child, peering for the first time into the 
mechanism of a watch, wonders “what makes the wheels 
goround.” A great many of us older people, puzzling 
over the political, social and religious problems of the 
day, wonder what are the hidden things of action. The 
geologist has found how the world was built, and the 
astronomer can tellus how the planets move in their 
courses, but neither has yet discovered what forces keep 
the universe in play—in other words, “‘what makes the 
wheels go round.” On“The Burlington,” however, the 
wheels go round very fast sometimes. On one occasion, 
St. Paul to Chicago, 432 miles, in 11 hours and 10 minutes. 
On another, St. Paul to La Crosse, 131 miles in 125 min- 
utes. They go round fast because the rolling stock is the 
best, the roadbed the smoothest, and the employes the 
most competent. For tickets and information call on 
local agents, or write to W. J.C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
C., B. & N. RK. R., St. Paul, Minn. 





A Chance to Make Money. 


Mr. Epitor: 

I bought one of Griffith’s machines for plating with 
gold, silver or nickel, and it works to perfection. No 
sooner did people hear of it than I had more spoons, 
knives, forks and jewelry than I could plate in a month, 
The first week I cleared 831 30, the first month $167.85 and 
I think by July ist, I will have $1,000 cash and give my 
farm considerable attention too. My daughter made 
$27.40 in four days. Any person can get one of these 
machines by sending $3 to W. H. Griffith & Company, 
Zanesville, Ohio, or can obtain circulars by addressing 
them. You can learn to use the machine in one hour. 
As this is my first lucky streak, I give my experience, 
hoping others may be benefited as much as I have been. 

Yours truly, A SUBSCRIBER. 


The Heart of the Alleghanies. 


Writing of a recent trip across the mountains of West 
Virginia a gifted journalist says: 

“Twilight on the grade is grand. The mountain sum- 
mits look like the bushy tops of trees. The sun has dis- 
appeared in a ball of fire at his “jumping-off place,” but 
the vivid lightning of the western sky by the still up- 
turned illumining face below the horizon is in marked 
contrast to the gathering shades behind the rushing 
train. From shelf to shelf, from crag to crag, from brink 
to brink, we almost fly. Like a flashing transformation, 
rendering almost past belief the fact that the scene is in 
the midst of the Alleghanies, comes a bit of landscape 
gardening with all the beauties of walks and hedges and 
bright hued flowers, a mountain brooklet tumbling 
through the centre—Buckhorn Wall, the most noted and 
most admired view that can be had from any known 
point in the Alleghany Range. To enable the road to 
span the tremendous gorges, a massive wall of cut stone 
was erected for a distance of several hundred feet, and 
more than a hundred feet above the foundation rock. As 
the river makes an abrupt turn at right angles, a deep 
canyon is opened up for miles. Range after range of 
mountains disappear behind each other. The shadowy 
outlines of single peaks steal out through the haze.” 

This beautiful scene is on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road near Grafton, West Virginia. The entire line from 
the Potomac to the Ohio is a majestic panorama of the 
grandest views on the continent and all endowed with 
historic interest. 








DAVID W. TERWILLIGER. 


ADIN 


WALLA WALLA, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


FRED J. SOMERINDYKE. 


a8 ie re 


JNO. F. SEEBER. 


SbrRomE rs, 


WASHINGTON. 


TERWILLIGER, SOMERINDYKE & SEEBER. 
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To Investors and Home Seekers: 


© progressive city of Dayton is situated at the head of the fertile Walla Walla Valley at the confluence of the Touchet and Patit rivers with a po ee Three Thous- 


Th 
and, +e Railroads, a splendid Water Power, two Flouring Mills, two Chop Mills, two Planing 
Foundry, a Machine Shop and a Brewery, fine School Houses, nine Churches, a spacious 
Electrio Light Plant which cost $25,000, a Hotel recently erected at a cost of $40,000, a complete Sewerage 
I have a large list of City Property and some of the most desirable Farm Property in 


Information furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


Mills, two Shingle Mills, two re 
Court House which cost $60,000, Water Works which cost 825,000, an 
System, and the most delicious climate in Washington. 

ashington, ranging in size from 40 to 1,200 acres with prices from % to 830 per acre. 


Factories, a 


GEO. B. BAKER, Real Estate and Loans, Dayton, Wash. 





MAX BAUMEISTER. 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Choice Business and Residence Property, improved and unimproved. Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 


Walla and Baker & Boyer National Bank. 


H. A. REYNOLDS. 


BAWMEISDTEr & REYWNoLbDs, 


Walla Walla, Washington. 


References: First National Bank of Wallla 





J. F. McINTYRE. 


McINTYRE & PLUM, 


J. A. PLUM. 


Leading Real Estate and Financial Brokers, 


PORT TOWNSEND, WASH. 


REFERFNCES BY PERMISSION: Merchants Bank, Port Townsend; Merchants National Bank, Tacoma; Dexter, Horton & Co., Bankers, Seattle; Ladd & Tilton, 


Bankers, Portland. 


PORT TOWNSEND 


Is the third Port of Entry in the United States. More merchant marine entering and 
clearing than at any other Port save New York and San Francisco. A railroad, supposed to be the Union Pacific, is 
now being built from Portland, Ore., and the logic of Port Townsend’s commanding location is that all roads reach- 
ing Puget Sound must ultimately terminate here. 


The population of Port Townsend 1887 was 1,800; to-day her population is 8,000. Real Estate values 
are still very reasonable and no city in the United States offers equal opportunity for profitable investment 
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SEATTLE, 
The Wew Work of the Pacific. 


Population 1880, 3,533. In 1886, 10,400. On January 1, 1888, 19,116; and the population July 1, 1888, 23,500. June 1, 1889, 35,000: 
{The Steamship and Railroad Center of the North Pacific. The Most Aggressive and Prosperous City in America. 4} 
Come and investigate, or send for printed descriptive matter. We have tons upon tons each month for circulation, 
free of cost to you. 


Fortunes have been made by first investors in the leading Western cities, and so will investments prove if made now in Seattle. We have Business and Residence 
Lots in all the best Additions at from $100 to $1,000, as well as lots in any portion of Seattle; also Timber, Coal and Iron Lands; Farms improved and unimproved. 
We deal in Municipal Bonds and Securities, and Negotiate Loans. 


ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








—_—_—- 
—— 


References: Merchants National Bank, Bank of Commerce, of Seattle; or R. G. Dun & Co. 


MacLHAN, REED & CO, 
Real Estate and Insurance, 


NORTH YARIMA, WASHINGTON. 








NOW IS THE ACCEPTED TIME TO INVEST. 
We have now listed for sale, in addition to the Northern Pacific Lands, of which we are the local agents, some 
of the most desirable residence and business lots in North Yakima, together with farm property and garden tracts. 
MacLEAN, REED & CO., North Yakima, Wash. 


FAIRHAVEN, 


ON BELLINGHAM BAY, THE TACOMA OF THE NORTH. 


FAIRHAVEN is destined to be a great Manufacturing and Commercial center, 
Because it has: | 


The finest Harbor on the Pacific Coast; The greatest area of adjacent Agricultural Land; 
The most magnificent forests of Timberin the World; The finest natural Townsite and Water Front; 
Immense veins of the best Coalin the West; Mountains of first-class Iron Ore; 
Quarries of blue Sandstone for building purposes; Lime in immense quantities. 






































The terminus of the Fairhaven & Southern Railroad, the best equipped line on the coast, now being built to the 
north, south and east, by which it will intersect all the transcontinental railroads. 
In fact, Fairhaven has all the resources required to build upa great city and give employment to a large population. 


HATLRELA V HIN 


Offers the same opportunity for investors that Tacoma presented a few years ago, by which scores of people have 
made their hundreds -ot thousands out of the investment of a few hundred dollars. Now is the time to purchase 
property as it will soon be beyond the reach of small capitalists. 

Call and see us. We make a specialty of this property. All information, personally or by mail, free at the office of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND CO. 
Fairhaven, Washington. 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


WESTERN 7m | ome pong yn = SS PACIFIC RAILROAD. Situated near the head of Puget Sound, on the tide-water o 
heat than any other port except San Francisco. Direct im 


coal than any 


nd more w 
Numerous Ba tend wet bo ne Large jobbing 


. Steam and electric motor street railways. 


tons of tea and o 
colleges. Wi 


Ships more lumber and 
oa Pancnnenr Won Populat 
aterworks, gas and electric light. fot, 25,000. 





[9a17.] 
PACIFIC NATIONAL BANE, 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Paid up Capital, - - $100,000 
a a 
C. P, MASTERSON) President. 
T. B. WALLACE, Vice-President. 
L. R. MANNING, Cashier. 
J. M. KERR, Asst. Cashier. 
gr ete 

T. B. ey J.P. , Stewart, 





CP. 
Bnatenson. Tyler, 


E. A. ENIGHT. W. H. FRYE. A. U. MILLS 


KNIGHT, FRYE & MILLS, 


Real Estate & Loan Brokers. 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Office, 1403 Pacific Ave., TACOMA, WASH. 


References: The Merchants National Bank, the Pacific 
National Bank. 





E. F. RUSSELL & Co., 


heal Estate and Mining Brokers, 


916 A Street, opposite “The Tacoma.” 


We have carefully selected Farm Lands, Timber 
Tracts, Business, Residence Properties and 
Building Lots on sale. 

Agts. for the RUSSELL ROASTING & OXIDIZING FURNACE, 

Our long residence and acquaintance on the Pacific 


ve us superior knowledge and edvantage 
im g reliable information to non-residents. ct a 





Tacoma National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Paid up Capital, $200,000. Surplus, $100,000. 


Pres’ bgt W.B. BLACKWELL. Vice-Pres’t, EpMUND RICE. 
Cashier, W. FRASER. Ase’t Cashier, H. O. FisHBACK. 
Directors: ee Edmund Rice, Allen ©. Mason, 
I, W. Anderson, W Blackwell, Geo. E. Atkinson. 
€2 Special attention paid to collections. 


FAIRHAVEN, On Bellingham Bay, the Tacoma of the North. 


Pairhaven is destined to become a great manufacturing and commer- 
cial center. All information personally or by mail, free at the office of 


THE PAIRHAVEN LAND CoO., Fairhaven, Washington. 





No. 3172. 


Merchants National Bank, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Merchants National Bank—oldest Bank in Tacoma. 
In their own building, Cor. Pacific Ave. and 11th St. 
Paid up Capital, -—- $250,000. ( 
Surplus (over dividends), $20,000. 
WALTER J. THOMPSON, Pres. Henry Drow, Vice-Pres. 
——- a a Cashier. R. J. DAVis, ‘Ase’t Cashier. 
Hatch, Walter J. Thompson, Geo. F. 
ovnard Henry , ae Nelson Bennett; Samuel Collyer. 
De its (1 or small) of individuals, pe or banks 
receive careful attention. Collections made and p 
promptly remitted. Interest on time deposits. 





A. N. Frrou, Pres’t. H. C. BosrwicE, Vice-Pres’t. 
H. L. ACHILLES, Cashi 


Capital, $100,000. 
TRADERS BANK OF TACOMA. 


TRUSTEES: 
H.C. Bostwick, ©. i ye bee, A. M. Stewart, C. W, Gri 
Geo. Browne, H. — nauk de Hewitt Jr., 
Schulze, A. N.. Fitch. » WASH.” 


E. H. Hatrie.D, Pres. Linus E. Post, Sec’y & Cashier. 
W. HaRRison Woopgury, Vice 
Taos. L. Nixon, Treasurer. THEO. L. STILES, Att’y. 


Tacoma Building & Savings Association. 


SAVINGS BANK. Capital, $100,000. 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE BONDS. 
Correspondence with Eastern investors solicited. 











F. C. AMBRIDGE & C0., 
wn 
Investments, 


Loans Negotiated, etc, 


i is 
2 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


901 Pacific Avenue, - = TACOMA, WASH. 


CHas. W. Geumogs. Mpsoeny 8S. GRia@s. 


ESTER B. LOCKWOO 
Seymour, Griggs & Lockwood, 


LAWYERS, 


TACOMA, : . - WASHINGTON. 


Apraynere Se | for St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co,; Tacoma, 
Orting & R. R. Co.; Traders Bank of Tacoma, ete. 
yy Geente for Griggs’ First and Griggs & Hewitt’s 


ORTING, 


The Most Rapidly Growing City in Washington. 


Junction of three railroads. Center of the famous Puyal- 
lup Hop District. mee pee point for thirty miles of 
bottom lands, and for vast coal and timber areas. Press- 
demand for workmen and settlers. 
YMOUR, GRIGGs & Oe yoc. Agts. at Tacoma. 
H. 8. LILLAGAR, Agent at Orting. 








E. N. OUIMETTE, 


Real Estate, Insurance 
and Loan Broker, 





1314 Pacific Avenue, - TACOMA, WASH. 


ESEN PIERCE, Pres. E.S. ene ae 
Capital, $100,000, 


Pierce Loan and Investment Co., 


TACOMA, WASH., 

Invest in Real Estate for Non-residents in 8ums of $100 
and upwarss, with a special guarantee as to profits if so 
desired. First Mortgage Loans at 8, 9, 10 per cent. in gold. 

Correspondence solicited. t 





P. A. PAULSON, Pres’t. 


Tacoma Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in all Kinds of 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


FRAMES, MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, STAIRS. Also Manufacturers of Cedar Tubs and Pails. 
Orders from Western States and Territories will receive prompt and careful attention. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


HENRY DRUM, Sec’y and Treas. 


A. L. MANNING. 





. DAN’L MCGREGOR, 


Real e Estate, 


—AaAND— 


Investment Broker, 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 
110 Union Block, TACOMA, WASH. 


special care in 


ru information 
ors and investors. 





J, 8. BOGLE. Cc. N. HAYS, 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, 


Real Estate and Loans, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
City, Suburban and Acre Property. 





Having had large e ence, ong keeping thoroughly posted in relative values of 
pe may A and around the city of Tacoma, gives us advantages not enjoyed by many 
others, in placing money for safe investmen 


READ THIS. 


7 
We make a specialty of investing funds for non-residents. There are are mais enter- 
persons who would like to invest in pro my that is TD pe ee 
ut whose business prevents them from gi one stieation Ww 
in making such investments 
guarantee of 10 per conk. interest on the money 
an investment for a non-resident 
furnished on application. 


References: National Bank of Commerce, Traders Bank of Tacoma. 


n value, 

e exercise 

pared to give a satisfactory 

aft roy We have — made 
t that has not proven entirely satisfacto 

Free carriage to show the city to visit- 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS. 
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TACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; the Head of 


Navigation, and the Only Wheat Shipping Port on Puget Sound. 
The Wholesale and Manufacturing Centre of the Pacific Northwest. 








—_ 
—— 


Look at the following evidences of its growth: Population in 1880, 720. Population Jan. 1, 1890, 30,000 to 35,000. 





Aenean’ wale OE promt 10. TBBD ..... 66 ccs ccc ceanecvcnsescese $517,927 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887 $250,000 
pe gS ggg | A $5,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888 $506,000 
Assessed value of property in 1889. ........... 2... eee ee ee ee ee es -$20.000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1889 $750,000 
Died BENITO Si oii cai. ices ce cbcdccscces $667,000 I OD I os 6 disin:c.s ccntcinnceadse ek spaticapsges (Tons) 56,300 
STE BI FIIs obo 6 ccc ccccivescccceresecveccsccss $8,855,598 i NE ON, BI oo 6.50 oo 6:88 opsauinic cnewenei nour cs ..- (Tons) 180,940 
ee ee I SI 55 85.6.0. 0.5 6.c:e:sisswiaiersicin si sve winisinveewieisierd $15,000,000 I os 5,605, 0 o5n:0.010545.4e9asineieseeauessaneen (Bales) 6,098 
NII 56x ancee Xk, 616-<'a/5ro10 na oi0\4. 0:4) 4/5086: 4.ataiscccaiasieais's dugisiele sieiete 1 en I 96:5. 6:620:0-0:0:0's 0.08050 esessvwewenseaes (Bales) 40,000 
NN oo 0.516 66:5. 0k a(t 5K ce Rian Hein KAS SD el aaa apg 10 eR aon ghd dc ards snaasne*+scpaeendia (Feet) 107,326,280 
ee gS a eo $25,000,000 PO I 6 on tees cidbshavdesstae Ste abem (Bushels) 1,457,478 
ST Fino vos ossin cc ccesccsasupones oeain $9,000,000 eI 5.5556: 50:0. 9: «01444 -bins 5 00-B 018 09 sein 0idls eel 4 
Value of manufacturing products for 1889.............-....0000585 $6,000,000 NS 6 5. 6. 6.6.5\56:0.010;0:s0.s:0 0005 0060.05. <00006000EES % 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887.............-...+. $1,000,000 I 6.6 015.6 40:0.0'010 6. 0)0:4)6.0.600.066 01000460 055060mES 9 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1888................+.. $2,148,572 Value of Public Sehool Property, 1880... .....cccccccsscccccectepe $264,480 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1889............-..00e $5,821,195 Value of Private School Property, 1889...........ccccccsecsecees 250,000 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887.............eseeeeee $90,000 I I I 6.06.6 0.6:0.0:0:0:0:019,80:0:6:0.0.0:00104:00.06 00s 6 
Money spent in Street: Improvements tere ee ee $263,200 Regular Steamers in 1889... CHCT OHHH OTOH HHEe CHEE EH eee eee esseee 67 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1889, over............+++- $700,000 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, 
and it costs from $1,500 to $4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 


TACOMA now stands pre-eminent as the future great Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for Manufacturers for 
supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and written information will be furnished on application to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of The Tacoma Land Co.. TACOMA, WASH. 


Tacoma inwvectments. 


E. BENNETT, OF TOPEKA, Importer of Percheron and Clydesdale horses, purchased 80 acres of land, 
$350 per acre, 314 miles from P. O., Tacoma, Nov., 1888. As “Attorney in Fact,” now selling lots at $200 each, 
known as “Hunt's Prairie Addition.” Over % sold. Locat Trarns to Lake View passing through the tract, com- 
mence running soon, when prices will advance 25 per cent. Wm. McDougall, of New York, purchased in March 
40 acres west of Tacoma, $650 per acre. To-day it will sell readily for $1,000. Can refer to many others if required. 








Have some good Acreage suitable for Additions near the city. 


Address GEO. W. TRAVER, 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Birds-Eye View Lithographs of Tacoma, 24x36 inches, forwarded on receipt of 50 cents. 


HOTEL L A RF AYRTTE ’ E. N. OUIMETTE, The Surest City Papen sale “4 which to Make 


Cor. llth and D Sts., TACOMA, WASH., | TACOMA, WASH. 


TACOMA, - - WASH. As High as Fifty Per Cent. Profit 


Real Estate and Loans, sada in Taree Monte 


Property Bought and Sold, and Money Loaned for the 
best interests of our patrons. 








The Finest Furnished Hotel in the City. 
BATHS FREE TO GUESTS. 
First-class Restaurant on first floor. 





ee OUIMETTE’S BETHELL, McMANUS & GILLESPIE, 
FLORA BROTHERS, Proprietors. Fifth Addition to Tacoma Real Estate Dealers and Brokers, 
(On the Burepean Fine.) ” | vniman Market Bik, 7th & A Sts., TACOMA, WASH. 








Situated on the line of street railway between Puyallup 
W.S. TAYLOR, Broker & Investor, and Tacoma. ORCHARD & OPIE, 
TACOMA, WASH. Price $100 per Lot. 
FrOuieet) SHG, Gan, SOs Vee $10 Cash, balance in Monthly Payments of $10. Real Estate Brokers, 


Eee een SORTING TACOMA or LAKE VIRW 
bs cn Son aur triple your mone eo Be ~ and take Ten per cent. discount for cash. large list of inside | Owners of Hosmer’s Choicest Addition to Tacoma. 
no chances. Iam Bo agent. where put my maney, ou | property always on hand. Late, $200 and pore: és te 
ean. put yours. References: Henry r.; Hon. 4 Investments made for non- ents. Correspondence 
Frank Allen, Judge; Merchants National Bank, Tacoma. 1316 Pacific Avenve, TACOMA, WASH. solicited. Reference, any Bank in Tacoma, Washington. 
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ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF' 











Bessemer, Foundry and Mill Pig Iron, Spiegel and Ferro-Manganese Iron and 


Steel Merchant Bar, Nails and Rail Fastenings, Light ‘“T’’ and Street Rails; Steel Blooms, Slabs Billets and Wire Rods of any 
required chemical composition; [ron or Steel Car Truck Channels and Steel “I’’ Beams and Structural Shapes, and 


BESSHMER STHH RALLS, 


FROM 8 TO 100 POUNDS PER YARD. Rolls for Standard Sections and Shapes always in Stock. 


Special Sections and Shapes MADE TO ORDER. 


This Company owns and operates FIVE WORKS, namely: NORTH WORKS and UNION WORKS, Chicago; SOUTH WORKS, South Chicago; JOLIET WORKS; WILWAUKEE WORKS, 


GENERAL Orrices—Tenth Floor, Rookery Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
J. L. YALE, General Sales Agent. 
New Yor« Orrice—46 Wall Street, New York City. 


MILWAUKEE OrFicE—151 N. W. Ins. Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Louis Orrice—Laclede Building. 


D. E. GARRISON & CO., Agents. 





BUCYRUS STEAM SHOVEL AND DREDGE CoO., 
BUCYRUS, - OHIO, 


MAKERS OF 
The ‘Thompson’ Steam Shovel. 


SPECIAL NoTicz.—We have 
recently made some very valu- 
able improvements in our ma- 
chines, which render them more 
efficient and durable, and enable 
us to offer them at a lower ee. 
We paguscocram one-fourth to 

more work with our 
Sea than “ve other can do. 


Send for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials and Prices, 
AND A8SK FOR OUR 
Improved Ballast Unloaders, 
Steam Dredges, Hand Cars, &c 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 












































OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts., CLEVELAND, O. 





Frebd.C.WeEiIR’'sS: 
IMPROVED aS mais ry 
Spit anp Stus Swircves.Switcu Stan 


AIL Banck S| “{ 


) Steet Plate HEADY AIRS. 


; r, |RO! 
Switch Bans. ye Grea Fixtures | 








THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine,Coach and Car O11. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 289, 299. COLD TEST 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 





demonstrated. SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 
References furnished on application. 
2 GALENA OIL WORES (Limited), 


CHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’! Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 





Cuas. A. OT1s, THOS. JOPLING, J. K. BOLE, Managing Directors. 


The OLTIs Staal Co., Limited, 


Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box, and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car’ Axles and Forgings. 


CLEVHLAND, OHIO. 





IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHANICS, 


Siti. YO 
Perfection Valve Oil. 





Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 


entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 
In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 
ta Make a usive Lead of Valve and 
site Oils for railroad 


SIGNAL O/L WORKS, 


J. 0. SIBLEY, Prest., 
FRANKLIN, PA. 





Fort Madison Iron Works Co. 


Car Wheels and 
Railway Castings, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





OHAS. C. SHEPARD, Prest. W.F. BATES, Sec. & Treas. 


OFFICE: 
607 Phenix Bld’g, 138 Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Works: Fort Madison, Iowa. 





H. 8. P'CKANDS, PICKANDS, MATHER & Co. 
W. L. Brown, | Chicago. Cleveland. 


PICKANDS, BROWN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore. 


Pig Iron Department Illinois Steel Co. 


1007, 1009 & 1011 Rookery Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





A.B. BARNES & CO., 


PPADS, 5 ur van NEALIONERS 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, 
Railroad and Bank work specialties. 
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~ GURRENT ANECDOTES. 


ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM. 


Friend—“ Your client is certainly guilty of bigamy. How 
do you expect to clear him?”’ 

Lawyer—"Very easily. There will be none but married 
men summoned on the jury.” 

“How will that help you?” 

“In this way: I shall appeal to their sympathies. I 
shall say tothem: ‘Gentlemen, you are all married and 
you know what it is to live with one woman. Don’t you 
think my client has already suffered enough by having to 
live with two?’ Then the jury will shout, ‘not guilty.’” 
Texas Siftings. 





THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


Mrs. Selfmade—“Now, all the preparations for the 
housewarming is complete, an’ I can’t think o’ nothin’ 
more to contribute to the enjoyment of them that’s going 
to be present.” 

Mr. Selfmade—“There’s only one thing I would suggest. 
Nail up a sign in the parlor saying: ‘Guests that use hair 
oilis requested not to lean their heads agin’ the wall 
paper.’ ’’—America. 





THE TWO BOYS. 


John was known when a boy as an idler, 
A talkative loafer, a shirk; 

While Jake was an old-fashioned fellow 
Who seemed to find pleasure in work. 


They have grown. John lives in a hovel 

And Jake ina mansion. They’re neighbors. 
John is known as a labor reformer, 

And Jake as a fellow who labors. 





A MODEL WOMAN. 


Jones came home at an unseemly hour one night, and 
was surprised to see Mrs. Jones sitting up for him below 
stairs. 

“*M-M-Maria,” he said, huskily, “y-you shouldn’tsit up 
s’late when I’m out on business.” 

As Mrs. Jones did not answer him he continued, in an 
alarmed voice: 

“Shorry, m'dear, but it’s last time—tell you I’m sorry. 
Won’t speak to me?” 

At this moment Mrs. Jones called from above stairs: 

“Mr. Jones, who are you talking to at this hour of the 
night?” 

“Thas’h what I like to know myself,” stammered Jones. 

Mrs. Jones hastened down stairs, lamp in hand. When 
she saw the situation she laughed, in spite of being very 
angry. 

“It’s the model,” she said, “the model I bought to-day to 
fit my dresses On.” 

“Yes, thas’h so,” said Jones, tipsily; ‘‘model woman— 
didn’t talk back—make some fellow good wife.”—The 
Wasp. 





DEPEW’S STORY OF HORACE GREELEY. 


To interrupt Horace Greeley when he was in the threes 
of bringing forth an editorial—an editorial which has 
never been equalled in the journalism of America—an 
editorial which was a slogan for his party, a thunderbolt 
for his foes—was a danger which no friend, no enemy, 
none buta fool dared to encounter. I was once in his 
editorial sanctum when the fool was there. To relieve 
your apprehensions I was not the fool. But he was one 
of those itinerant and persistent gentlemen with a sub- 
scription book. He kept presenting it while old Horace 
was writing—as most of you remember, with his pen 
away up to his chin, like this (illustrating), and Horace 
had a habit, when any one would interfere, of kicking, 
and so he kicked at the subscription fiend. Finally, when 
he saw he could not get rid of the intruder by this means, 
he stopped in the middle of a sentence, turned around, 
and said raspingly in that shrill voice of his: 

“What do you want? State it quick, and state it in the 
fewest possible words.” 

“Well,” said the subscription fiend, “I want a sub- 
scription, Mr. Greeley, to prevent thousands of my fel- 
low human beings from going to hell.” 

Said Mr. Greeley: “I won’t give you a damned cent. 
There don’t half enough go there now.” 


e 
> 


Look Here, Friend, Are You Sick? 


Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stom- 
ach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost Appetite, Bil- 
liousness, Exhaustion or Tired Feeling, Pains in Chest or 
Lungs, Dry Cough, Nightsweats or any form of Con- 
sumption? If so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New 
York, who will send you free. by mail, a bottle of Flora 
plexion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. 








Tacoma Investments. 
Investors and home seekers can double their money in 


and oe Sa and Orting, Wash., by investing in 
and acreage. 
9 5 W. 8. TAYLOR, 1128 Pacific Ave., Tacoma. 
Refer to Henry Hewitt, Jr., Traders Bank, Tacoma. 





Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL ARD GRAZING LANDS 


for sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line in the States and 
Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 





In Minnesota, ~ - Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - sed 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, ~ ~ ss 17,600,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - a 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - ” 9,750,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


3'7,C0C0,CCO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific BR. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is still a larger amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


. TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS. 


Agricultural land of the company east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 per acre, Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 ted acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual pa: mtsin stock or cash, with interest at Rat ct. 

The price of agricultural lands in North ‘ota west of issouri River, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and lands from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per 
acre for ag‘icultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for ng lands. If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sixth cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 — cent. per annum.® 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fifth cash. Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin- 
cipal and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 3 cent. per annum. 

Ten Years’ Time. z Actual settlers can purchase not to exceed acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first year the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers on e ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land district of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS | Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
~ * maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North ota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agriculture and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; th low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantage which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of tare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movables. The publications referred to are 28 follows: 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
» those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter ey mong | the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurp agri- 
ealtural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
ron to thie pebtion ot goon von Sovesmmaens wee mes — and eo a lands. be 7 cease Pook gona, 
rn Pacific country. 8 region contains la areas 0 e agricultur an 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
chudinn the Pusey pete pee —_ a and — railroad + y in Pestret end Western washington. in- 
un ion, W le! ve matter concerning the e. regi e 
and the agricultural and grazing lanae.” — . — ‘ ee 
A. Soares covered byt faan, Mil Seance Tar ae a ee aera 
» ons oO C) ’ 
ind agricultural sections. , “ a 7 mee 
° ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRICTS IN MINNESOTA. 


¢@ When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be 


sent to them also. 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS—Bixz er sutras ana cotan, ratio mane, and descriptive mation, andar 
and the Northern Pacific country, address Sees eae ee _— -rreea 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, , 
Land Commissioner, 


or 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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K LITTLE NONSENSE. 


Many an old flame has caused a runaway match. 





Strange to say no man ever gets tight unless he is loose 
in his habits. 





A man is happiest when he can forget all the mean 
things he knows about himeelf. 





Wat ACQUAINTED wita Hirau.—“No, Hiram,” said 
the young gir! sadly, “I cannot be your wife. We are too 
compatible.” “Compatible!” he exclaimed. “Isn't that 
the very reason why—” “Not in our case. I should 
probably insist from motives of economy on dispensing 
with a servant and doing my housework, and you would 
probably let me do it, Hiram.” 





Caance ror Great Sport.—“Any good shootin’ on 
your farm?” asked the hunter of thefarmer. “Splendid,” 
replied the granger. ‘There is a windmill agent down in 
the meadow, a book agent at the house, a candidate out 
in the barn, and two tramps down in the stock yard. 
Climb right over the fence, load both barrels and gail in.”’ 








A woman writer says: ‘“‘Women want comfort.” And 
yet, offer a woman the choice between a ton of coal and 
apairof French heel shoes and which do you suppose 
she will take? 





Miss Boston—“What an interesting people the Irish 
are; how romantic—their curious old tradition of the 
Benshee, for instance.” 

Miss Wildwest—“‘An Irish edition of the Ben Hur, I 
suppose.” 





First Little Boy—“My pop’s a Methodist; what's 
yours?” 

Second Little Boy—"Mine is a theosophist.”’ 

“Theosophist? What is that?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“Why don’t you ask your pop?” 

“I did, but, from the way he looked, I guess he don't 
know either.” 





Teacher—“Can any boy tell me who is the grand llama 
of Thibet?” 

New Boy (an adorer of the manly art)—‘‘Please, sir, I 
dunno. But—I know who is the grand lammer of the 
United States. It’s Mr. Sullivan.” 


Diffident Wooer—“What is the French proverb, Miss Clara, about man proposing, but a higher power disposing?”’ 
Miss Clara—“I’ve forgotten. But don’t you think that more men might propoge if they tried?” 


And he acted on the hint. 


“How can I cure my dear boy of his singular aversion 
to the female sex?’’ queried an anxious mother of an old 
bachelor brother. ‘“‘Make a minister of him,” was the 
gruff reply. 





“Look here, those eggs you sold me the other day were 
all bad.” “Well it ain’t my fault.” ‘Whose fault is it?” 
“Blamed if I know. How should I know what’s inside of 
‘em. I'm no mind reader.” 





Visitor to Editor—“Could you use an entirely original 
poem on “The Narcotic Weed?” 

Editor—“I could of course, but as long as matches are 
so cheap I don’t see the use.” 





Mr. Brown—"“This is inspector Byrnes, our greatest 
living detective.” 

Mr. Jones—"“Oh, I am so happy to meet you, sir. Will 
you tell me, have they found McGinty yet?” 





“Wife, I wish you could make pies that would taste as 
well as my mother’s used to.” 

“Well, my dear, you run ont and bring a pail of water, 
a hod of coal and an armful of wood, just as you used to 
for your mother, and then you will like my pies just as 
well.” 

He concluded that the pies would do just as they were. 





“Well, I can't see any fun in attendin’ court,” said an 
observant old lady. “Everytime a witness goes to tell 
anything that’s got nothing to do with the case all the 
lawyers jump up and holler and the judge rules the testi- 
mony out.” 





When we are dead for one brief while 

Our widow won't in public smile; 

But in twelve months she’ll grow less sad, 

Our children call a strange man “‘dad,” 
When we are dead. 





“In the spring our hearts are gladdened by the loveliness 
of nature, 

In the spring a lovelier iris circles on the cooing dove.” 

In the spring the “real estate-er”’ interviews the specu- 
lator. 

“In the spring a young man's fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.” 





“Don’t you think,” said a youth, after working his 
vocal cords with intense vigor beside the hotel piano, 
“that I ought to goon the stage?” “Yes,” replied Miss 
Pepperton, who doesn’t like him very well, “I certainly 
do. There is one that leaves for the station in twenty 
minutes from now.” 


Galenic Medical Institute, 


(Nearly Oppesite Pioneer Press Building,) ( 
67 East Third Street, - - ST.PAUL, MINN. 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PRIVATE, NERVOUS, and CHRONIC 
DISEASES, including 'Spermatorrhcss 
= Seminal Weakness, oxyons debil- 

ity. J Impotency, Syphilis, Gonorrhea 

t, Stricture, Varicocele, H Hydrocele 
Diseases of Women, etc. 

The paperenes of this old and relia- 
ble Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduates 
—and guarantee a cure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 





Sufferers from any of those ailments, before consulti 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
yn treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 


r books 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a pri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 pages and numerous 
pen gen ay sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, only Twenty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. Famphl hiets and chart of questions for stating 
case sent free. 

All yr wits confidential. Office hours from 


8 A.M. to 6 undays exce Wie 
Address ad a > thus: GALENIC INS' 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


Cottage Grove Stock Farm. 


JOHN ZELCH, Proprietor, 
Cottage Grove, Minn., 
Importer and Breeder of 


ENGLISH SHIRE 


AND 


PERCHERON HORSES. 


My first importation for 1889 arrived in August. Come 
and see my horses or write for particulars. Easy terms 
given. Cottage grove is ten miles from St. Paul and four 
miles from St. Paul Park, on C. B. & N. and C., M. & St. P. 
Railways.® Trains eve hour 

Also Shetland Ponies for Sale. 











“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES.” 


oe Sewing Machine..............s.e0..e00- 

00-lb. hig ee BORIS. 00.000 csscedesesocs 

o186 | To ug: aaa Rip sigieninn amanda 

+... ns 0.40006000009060006066 

EE, Sec ASC ctndwndeussbeaddeetecan de 
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O lb. Scoo, and Platform Scales 
4-lb. Family or Store Scales.............. 

,000 other articles in same proportion. Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO SCALE _ Chicago, Il. 
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IF YOU WANT 
Special Numbers 


containing illustrated artio- 
les on the i rincipal cities or 
e 








regions of Northwest—in 
Was Mee 0, 
Montana, Dakota, innesota, 


Manitoba or Wisconsin—with the opportunities for 
settlement and business they now present, send us 15 
cents in postage stamps and name the particular locality 
you wish information about. Address 

THe NORTHWEST MAG4zZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 


- LGURE FITS! 


are I donot nes mean sheneiy $0 atop 


torecime and ten b omede the dee HITS. Ben 
t 
PSY or FALLING bionadeertaeet dy. i 
Warrant my rem tocure the worst 5 
others have mikes Smo 0 reason for not now ‘Dow Teceivi & 
Send at once for a en 


y infallible . 
« ROUT, M, ned. Giro Pearl S St, i New" York. 








AT @® FOLKS®@ 


using **Anti-Corpulene P tis” lose lolbs, a 
month. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 
fall. Sold by Draggists everywhere or sent by mail. Partic- 
ulars (sealed) 4e, WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Phila., Pa. 











ROBT BATY, 
Manufacturer of 


Lightest, ne Durable, 
nd Most Beautiful 
ARTI FICIAL LIMBS 
In the World. Agent U.S. Governm’t. 
Catalogue free. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. St. PAUL, MINN. 








ON 30 DAYS’ , LRIAL. 


pressure the Hert Se Lh yay eta 8 


Tadical cure certain. Itis easy, du chea| 
mail. Circulars tree. EGGLESTON T Chieago, 
















































































THOMAS PROSSER & SON, On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
And on Steel Tired Wheels 
15 Gold Street, | @IVE THE BEST RESULTS 
NEW YORE. For Every Variety of Service, 





The ROBERT W. HUNT & C0. 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION 
TESTS:-and CONSULT ATION. NORTH-WESTERN IRON & METAL CO., 


INSPECTION of Rails; Pie Go es toa other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. Scrap Iron, S teel an d Me t ] : 


ANALYSIS of Ores, Irons, 


PHILADELPHIA; No. 171 Broadway, a YOrE. 


ROBERT W. HUNT, M. Am. Soc. C M. Am. Tnst, M. B.; 


Jorn J. CONE Bagineer of Tests; G. W. G. Ferris, C. Es; 


CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction, 
Principal Office. Tar ROOKERY, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Aipatioen Building, PirtsBURGH; No. 328 Ohestaut St., 


M. Am, abe: M. E., late Gen. San. Troy Steel & Ifon Co.; 
AMES C. HALLSTED, C.F D. Ww. 
McNAUGHER, 0.E.; A. W. Frars, Insp’ 'g Engineer. —Northwestern Agents for Richle Bros. Testing ‘Machines. 


Office and Yard, 272-278 South Clinton 8t,, 
Wa. F. GROWAU. C. E. R. R. Yard, 39th and Emerald Ave., - CHICAGO, ILL. 








ie BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, ‘cathani oo 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Locomotive Engines, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and Tem- 
plates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable, 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives. Mine Locomotives. Narrow Gauge Locomotives, 
Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Eto. 


ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED, 





Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Iron and Steel, 


AGENTS FOR 


Dupont’s Gunpowder, 
81 and 83 Front Street. 


Bi = iS ce Mes oe A We ye pp a —7-| a os BP 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


‘Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 
PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention, 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to orden 


OREGON, 








HE BEST. 


Tre 1 Too Seon 
To waste time in searching for reliable Journal Bearings, and too precious to be imperiled by the use of bad ones, when 
: “E22! oe 


Will in all cases be secured by simply ordering them from 


D. A. HOPKINS, 113 Liberty St, NEW YORK. 


Hopkins makes, and will continue to make, THE BEST. 


Hot Boxes, Ruined Journals, Delayed Trains, Collisions and Destruction of Life and Property often result from the 
Use of Bearings of Inferior Materials or Workmanship. 


THE pt Ago ae PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY promote the safety of Life and —— upon their 
roads by the use o 
HOPKINS BEST SELF-FITTING JOURNAL BEARINGS © 


as the most effective measure for the prevention of delays and accidents resulting from Hot Boxes. 
The use of poor Bearings is always costly and dangerous. 

















JNO. 8. M, NEILL, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Special Attention Given to Investments for Non-residents. 
Information concerning Big’ and the opportunities for favorable Investment, 


‘urnished on application. 
JNO. $i M. NEILL, € 


Rooms 6 and 7 Ashby Building, - 


Popuiation in 1884.... 


profits. There has never 


Helena, Montana. 





-» 5,000. 


mercial center of a rich 
maintan dteion in the world. ret 


The Capital City of Montana. 


Building Improvements in 1884 $100,000 _ 


20,000. * Building Improvements in 1889 $3,000,000 
"” Wealth per Capita $1,000... : 





al Maoe 
YEAR RUBBER Co, 
181 East Third Street, ST. PAUL. 


201 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 
Send for price list. Mention this Magazine. 





New Pocket Indexed Maps, |: 


Oregon, 250; 
Washington Territory, 25c, 


Montana Territory, 250. 
Montana, Co , T 
Large ferwenc oe aud Railroad, 
Maps sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Address 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
148-154, Monroe St., Carcige. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION 


In regard te any particular Seetion of the Northern Paeifie Country, 
Rates, Routes, Tickets, Time-Tables, Ete., call on or 
address any of the following Agents : 


CENERAL AND SPECIAL ACENTS. 
A. D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass, Agt.,.121 First St., 
Portiand, Or. 
James C,. POND, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
B. N. Austm, Asst, Genl, Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
Gero. R. FitcH, Gen’l, Eastern Agent, 319 Broadway, 
New York, 
¢. B. Krxxan, Eastern Pass. Agent, 319 Broadway. 
New York 
J. U: Harris, New England Agt., 306 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 
B. R. Wapeworts, Genl. Agt., 210 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
A. ROEDELHEM™MER, Genl, Agt., Cor. High and Chestnut 
Sts. Columbus, Ohio. 
0. P. Gormuin, Gen, Agt., 132 Vine St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
G. G. CHANDLER, Genl, Agt., Headquarters Building, 
621 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
. EB. Stone, Ticket ‘Agt., 162 East Third St., St. Pau! 
. PB. McNer.r, Ticket Agt. 4, 19. Nicollet Block, Min 
Pg agg g 
Dyer, Agt., Ashland, Wis. 
te ©. ROBINSON, Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 
W. HarTMAN, Genl. Agt., Duluth, Minn. 
. SWINFORD, Genl. Agent N. P. & M, Ry., 486 Main 
St., Winnipeg, Man. 
TRAVELING PASSENCER ACENTS. 
J. Quix, 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
f. * ROGERS, Jr., 47 South 3rd "St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Tuos. HENRY, 164 St. James St., Montreal, bik. ayaa 
Gro, D. TELLER, 44 Exche ange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. FP. SHERWIN, Elmira, N. 
D. W. JANOW!TZ, Room i, Jéckeon Place, Indianapolis. 
Indiana. 
A. A, JACK, 161 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
T. D. CAMPBELL, 144 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
T. L, SHORTELL, 104 North Fourth St., St., Louis, Mo 
O. VANDERBILT, 402 Court Ave. Des Moines, Iowa. 
S, H. Mrizs, 132 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
T..S. Patry, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
OHN N. Rostnson, 392 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. K. STATHLER, 618 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


J. M, HANNALORD, Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAS. $. FEIE. Gent. Pass. and Ticket Aat.. St. Paul, Minn. 
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c. H. BESLY 4 & CO.. Spliaine. Ihe, U.S.A. Send So. stamp for iiustrated Catalogue. 
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BELTING, OF & LATHYARNS » 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE, 


202- 208. 5. WATER ST. 


CHICAGO. 








FREDERICK P. Jone 





/ Room 409 First National Bank Building. 


Formerly of M, FP ‘Pickering & Co., New York. and Boston. 


JONES & BRACE 
Real Estate and First Mortgage Loans. 


RENTS COLLECTED. 





E. RUSSELL BRact, 
Duluth. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








City of SUPERIOR, Wisconsin, 


aye ee extreme West end of Lake 
seas, it is to become one of America’s grea‘ 
In has grown in three years from 1,500 
Population to 15,000.. 


For further information apply to 


ELMER E. BARTON, 
Real Estate & Investments. 


Established, 1883. 
WEST SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 
Or, W« 





Stylog.. ph ,Letter Books, two copies 
at one writing, 


Traveling Salesman’s Duplicate and 
Triplicate Order Books. 

Duplicate Shipping Books. 

Railway Train Orders and Manifold 
Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J.S. McDONALD & CO., 
22 to 28 Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 





COFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 
176 Randolph Street, - = Cutcago, Inu. 
F. W. DEVOE & CO., New York. 
READY MIXED PAINTS. 


Sues ure, free from yews, ee ot af ret 

cards ony rie pare i shades sent on application. 

FINE VARNISHES, GLOSS GARRIAGE PAINTS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 

an I Seen ea, tel aoe 





NV “TORE 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


ROME, N.Y. 
New York Office, - 34 PINE STREET. 





JAMES H. AGEN, 


Real Estate and Loans. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
West Superior, - - 


WHEN 
You 
WANT 


Wiscowstn. 





COAL in Fh a Bozeman 


= rties in bere Biutt 





0. A. NELSON & CO., 

Evoal Estate, | 
"Becker Ave. and Fifth St., SUPERIOR; WIS, 

Largest List inthe city. Correspondence aolicited, « 
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